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THE “WEEHAWKEN.” 


True Diagram on page 1, for which we are in- 
debted to Mr. Ericsson, shows the interior of the 
Wechawken, and explains the cause of her loss, 


_ ‘which, it will be seen, implies no want of adapta- 


tion for the purposes for which the vessel was de- 
signed. Lying at anchor in thirty feet water, 
during a storm, she shipped 4 heavy sex forward, 
which entered the fore-latch. c, open at the time, 
filling the cable and exchor-zooms, p and@s. She 
immediately began sinking by the head, the rolling 
of the vessel preventing this from being perceived 
by the oflicers and men, whose quarters were nearly 
amid-ships, and so went down befure those on board 
were fairly aware of their danger. 


THE DANISH KINGS. 


_ Ow page 1 we give portraits of Freprrick VITI., 
the late King of Denmark, and of his successor, 
Curist1An IX., the present monarch. For more 
than four centuries the Danish kings have upon 
their accession assumed alternately the names of 
Christian and Frederick, laying aside, if necessary, 
their. original names. Thus the late king’s name 
was really Christian, but hie father having been 
Christian. he took the title of Frederick. The name 
of the present king being Christian, he was under 
no necessity of making a change. On page 3 will 
be found a statement of the question of the Danish 
succession, which threatens to give rise to a Euro- 
pean war. We here give a few points in the biog- 
raphy of the two monarchs. Frederick VII. was 
born in 1808, and ascended the throne upon the 
death of his father in 1848. Shortly after the com- 
mencement of his reign the Schleswig-Holstein war 
broke out, and the conduct of the king made him at 
the time extremely popular in Denmark. As a 
ruler he appears to have been able and patriotic. 

His personal character, however, was notoriously 
had. He had been twice married and twice divorced 
before he became king. In 1850 he married ‘‘ with 
the left hand” a woman who had been a goveiness, 
and opera dancer, and at last a milliner. He cre- 
ated her a baroness, and this affair lost him most of 
the popularity which he had won. Ue died on the 
15th of November. Years ago it was evident that 
he would leave no legitimate children, and by treaty, 
to which the great European powers were parties, 
the proper heirs to the throne were passed over, and 
the succession vested in a remote kinsman, Prince 
Christian, who has now ascended the throne. The 
present king, who is father of the Princess of Wales 
and of the newly-elected King of Greece, was born 
in 1818. All accounts agree in representing his 
character to be every way admirable. 
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PRESIDENTIAL PROSPECTS. 


HE gentlemen whose accession to political 
power depends upon the salvation of slavery 
are already casting about for available Presiden- 
tial candidates. A year ago the nomination of 
Mr. Horatio Seymour was a foregone conclusion. 
But his obsequiousness to a murderous mob 
alarmed the most substantial of his supporters. 
They hate Abolitionism; but a civil magistrate 
who calls the most reckless and brutal criminals 
his friends appallsthem. Mr. Seymour, so long 
as he made dull speeches merely, was tc have 
been nominated as ‘*a Conservative statesman.” 
But Conservative statesmanship in practical op- 
aration during the days of July was a little too 
repugnant tb the popular common-sense. The 
Conservative statesman committed political sui- 
cide upon the steps of the City Hall. His al- 
ternate, if ¢ircumstances should require a mili- 
tary candidate, was Gencril M‘Clellan. 

Poor Gédneral M‘Clellan! Charles Lamb 
tells an excellent story of the man at table who 
reserved dignified silence and solemnity, 
which greatly impressed the company, until 
suet dumplings were brought in. Upon which 
the dignifief silence was broken by the earnest 
exclamation, ‘*‘Them’s the jockeys for me!” 
So General M‘Clellan patiently kept silence 
while the mob cheered for him and Jeff Davis, 
and while Mr, Cox, the special advocate of Val- 
landigham, extolled him as the hope of the fu- 
ture. He held his tongue while every friend of 
the rebels praised him and every loyal man look- 
ed on in painful doubt. But when the Pennsyl- 
vania election came, and the rebel papers pray- 
ed for the success of Woodward, and Lee moved 
to support his chances, and the lackeys of slav- 
ery and rebel partisans strained every nerve for 
Woodward, and every loyal Union man in the 
land knew that his election would be equivalent 
to a victory over the Army of the Potomac, then 
the late leader of that army chose to break his 


' | long silence by declaring that Woodward was 


the candidate for him. 
jan! 


Poor General M‘Clel- 
His.letter was as fatal to his political 
hopes as Governor Seymour’s speech. And he 
should hoid his managers to strict account, for 
he not only threw himself but the enemies of 
the Government with whom he allied himself 


} and tthe fine society of London can hardly 


_will not sweeten this little hand.” 
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off the track. He left them without a tolerable 
candidate. ; 

The moment General M‘Clellan subordinated 
his military conduct to his political aspirations 
}e was doomed. A more tragical campaign 
-han his upon the Peninsula history dees not 
record. Not three volumes of a thousand pages 
each can explain away the prolonged horrors of 
the Chickahominy swamps. ‘‘ Here’s the smell 
of the blood still: all the perfumes of Arabia 
It was the 
penalty of not comprehending the war, He 
thought he could fight without hurting the ene- 
my much; for it would not do tc exasperate 
one’s natural political allies. He would try 
fighting with one hand and waving the olive 
branch with the other. He was a well-mean- 
ing Captain of Engineers, vf no remarkable mil- 
itary capacity, utterly spoiled by the toach of 
political intriguers who hoped to make him their 
tool. 

Dpes any body suppose that the same game 
can be played with General Grant? General 
Grant is a soldier who does not believe in olive 
branches but in unconditional surrender. He 
is a citizen who comprehends the scope of the 
war, and knows and frankly says that liberty, 
Union, and peace are henceforward inseparable. 
His politics are the overthrow oi the rebel army 
in the field, and the destruciion of the cause that 
sends it there. He supports the Government 
and policy. Would have: written a let- 
ter to help the election of Judge Woodward ? 


‘Would a rebel-mob in New York eve couple 


his name with that cr Jeff Davis? Wonld the 
friends of Vallandigham, and of peace by sub- 
mission to the rebels, ever count upon him or 
Horatio Seymour for ther candidate? The 
revolutionary Tories in Connecticut would as 
soon have nominated Israe] Putnam for Gov- 
ernor as the Copperheads of to-day would wish 
General Grant for President. And from whom 
then is his support to come ? 
Certainly not from the f.iends of the Govern- 
ment: for hearty and unconditional as is their 
admiration for General Grant’s military services, 
they have no less regard for the civil services of 
Mr. Lincoln. No man at this moment has so 
sure s hold of the national heart as the Presi- 
dent, It would as soon think of removing Gen- 
eral Grant from command of his great army, be- 
cause he is conquering the rebel host, as it would 
of setting aside Mr. Lincoln because his admin- 
istration is restoring the Union. If the Presi- 
dential election took place next week, Mr. Lin- 
coln would undoubtedly be returned by a greater 
majority than any President since Washington. 
And unless he is deserted by his great sagacity, 
or some huge military disaster befalls the coun- 
try, or some serious blunder is committed by 
the Union men in Congress, his election is as 
sure as the triumph of the nation over the re- 
bellion. | 


THE EUROPEAN CONGRESS. 


_ It must make an English nobleman wince a 
little to answer a letter in which such a man as 
Louis Napoléon calls the Queen my 
elp 
stealing a curious glance at Leicester Square, 
and ‘wondering which of the queer figures there 
is next to turn up as an Emperor and King, and 
step from chaffering with his washer-woman to 
embracing the Queen at Windsor Yet the re- 
sponse of Earl Russell to Louis Napoleon’s in- 
vitation to a European Congress is the best state 
paper he has written fora longtime. Itis clear 
and conclusive, and dextrously eludes the French 
snare. 
The invitation sets forth with the assertion 
that. the Treaty of Vienna is destroyed, as well 
as modified and menaced But the English- 
man extorts the concession from the French 
minister that the treaty is still substantially in 
force, and then very strongly argues thrt al- 
though there are now, as always, disputed Euro- 
pean questions, yet there is no reason to suppose 
that they could finally Le settled by a Congress. 
He proceeds to the chief questicns in detail— 
shows, for instance, that what the diplomatic 
concert of the three Powers has not been able to 
extract from Russia their union in a Congress 
can not effect. On the other hand, if the Con- 
gress demands and Russia refuses, as of course 
she jwill, what remains but humiliation for the 
Powers concerned or war? And how is that a 
peaceful solution of the question? With the 
same simplicity gnd force Earl Russell disposes 
of the Italian question. | 
If a mere expression of opinion would settle 
disputed points, a Congress would be desirable; 
but as that is an idle supposition, the plan be- 
comes at once dangerous, instead of serviceable, 
to the public peace of Europe.g 
England has certainly no great reason to con- 
gratulate herself upon the part she has played 
in international congresses. The humiliation 
that followed the signing of the peace of Utrecht, 
in 1713, by Lords Oxford and Bolingtroke was 
renewed by the Treaty of Fontainebleaa a half 
century later, when Lord Bute was minister. 
In the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh took the high Tory strain, and) cast the 
influence of England against the people of Eu- 
rope; while in 1823 Mr. Canning rejuctantly 
sent his representatives to Verona, who in vain 


protested against the Ailiance whiich car- 


ried out its policy by war. As Lord Russell 
truly says, the proposed Congress would, upon 
any really difficult point, very soon be brought 
in full view of the alternative of nullity or war. 
Great Britain declining, and Russia standing 
aloof, the Congress is already an abortive scheme. 
If Russia’s policy in Poland is to be changed, it 
must be by war. If Austria is to release Ven- 
ice it must be by compulsiog@® If the great 
neighbors of Europe are to reduce their arma- 
ments, it must be by sudden conversion to the 
doctrine of non-resistance. ‘The whole plan is 
but a transparent device of Louis Napoleon to 
establish a new prestige of power. He feels 
that he must retrieve what Mr. Cobden ‘calls 
his greatest mistake—the invasion of Mexico. 
For as the Holy Alliance which made war upon 
Spain then intended to settle the Spanish and 
Mexican question upon this continent by armed 
intervention, and were restrained only by the 
Monroe declaration, supported by Great Brit- 
ain, so Louis Napoleon unquestionably meant to 
propose to his Congress to sanction his little 
Mexican episode, if not to suggest a settlement 
of our war. | 


A FEW FRIENDLY QUESTIONS. 


Mr. Fprnanpo Woop, who regretted that he 
could not send arms to Mr. Toombs for the purpose 
of overthrowing the Government, calls the asser- 
tion of the lawful authority of that Government a 
‘bloody, destructive, and inhuman war.” Some 
fifty-seven members of Congress vote not to lay his 
resolution upon the table. Do they think it justly 
describes this struggle? Do gentlemen like Mr. 
Odell, for instance, who have most unflinchingly 
sup the war—who have spoken for it—who 
have used their influence to recruit soldiers for it— 
who have persuaded sons to leave their parents, 
husbands their wives, and lovers their sweet-hearts, 
te fight for their country—sincerely. believe the war 
to be inhuman? On what ground did they sustain 
an inhuman war? By what arguments did they 
persuade mothers to send their sons to an inhuman 
war? How do they justify their votes ay propria- 
ting money to prosecute a bloody, destructive, and 
inbuman war? Is this struggle less sacred than 
that-of the Revolution; and can these gentlemen 
imagine Washington und his friends describing the 
war they waged as destructive and inhuman? 

Mr. Fernando Wo00d’s view of the war and of the 
doctrine of State rights was set forth at Bergen. 


‘Do such gentlemen as Mr. Odell acknowledge the 


leadership of a man holding those views? Mr. 
Wood declares that the Government has no right to 
prosecute the war, because it bas no right to coerce 
States, That is the philosophy of his proposition 
for Commiss‘oners to Richmond, and it is also the 
ground taken by Davis and the conspirators. Do 
the gentlemen of whom we speak regret their sup- 
port of the war? Dothey believe that States have 
the right to secede? Hf not, why do they vote not 
to lay upon the table a proposition which means just 
that, and which comes from a man who believes it ? 
It is hardly an answer to say that they merely 
voted net to lay it upon the table, and might have 
voted against it directly ; for so infamous a proposi- 
tion should be rejéeted in the most decisive way, 
and to lay it upon the table is to treat it with in- 
stant and merited contempt. i 
There are times in which everv man’s vote is 
strictly scrutinized to see whether he prefers the un- 
conditional surrender of the rebels or of the Govern- 
ment. There is no middle ground. Wood’s plan 
is to ascertain what Davis wants, and then to give 
it to him. The plan of the people of this country is 
to make Davis submit unconditionally to the au- 
thority of the United States. If a sincere Union 
man tries to stand with his old party he will inev- 
itably find himself, as every one of the fifty-eight 
did, many of them intentionally, voting aid and 
comfort to the rebellion. | i 
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WHAT WE FIND IN THE PAPERS. 


IN a late speech by Mr. John M‘Kecn, as report- 
ed in the newspapers, we find these words: ‘*I see 
the coming storm, and believe sincerely to-day that 
when the knife is taken from the throats of the 
Southern people it will be turned to the throat of 
every Catholic in the North.” 

In a late resolution offered at Mozart Hall by 
Mr. Fernando Wood, as also reported in the news- 
papers, we find these words: ‘The fizst [ai‘Keon} 
is a noisy little brainless demagogue.” 


HALIFAX HEROES. 


Ovr blue-nosed neighbors in Halifax have been 
enjoying high sport. <A party of pirates, having 
gone upon an American steamer secretly armed, 
rose against the defenseless passengers, seized the 
ship, and murdered the engineer. and having put 
into a British port. were capturea and brought to 
Halifax. Thereupon the inhabitants can not con- 
ceal their admiration for such gallant heroes, and 
mobbing the officers, release these brave men. and 
carry them off in triumph. 

Really, upon a fair view there seems to be no- 
thing very heroic in an armed band of desperadoes 
overpowering unarmed passengers and killing an 
engineer. But there is no accounting for tastes. 
If these mere pirates who had killed only one man 
and stolen a ship are so honored by the Blue Noses, 
what an ovation they would have given Hunt, who 
lately murdered his wife and two-children in a cab 
in London! Hunt's murder was much the more 
heroic of the two, for he did it in the midst of a 
crowded street at evening. The passengers and 
crew upon whom the Chesapeake pirates rose were 
equally defenseless with Hunt’s wife and children ; 
but there was no possible help at seu, as there was 


in a wirect. 


The Halifax heroes are said to have 
some commission of Mr. Jefferson Davis. What 


then? Suppose they had set upon the engineer in 
Broadway at midnight, and had shot him there in- 


stead ot on the deck of the Chesapeake, upon the - 


ground that Jefferson Davis was at war with the 
citizens of the United States, would Davis's com- 
mission have saved their necks from the halter? 
Is poor Halifax so sadly short of herees that any 
man who under any circumstances murders anoth- 


er is enough to excite its enthusiasm, provided only . 


— be done in the interest of human slav- 


ery 
** Prominent citizens” held the officers of the law 


while the criminals were carried off. They were 


British citizens, and they defied the British law. . 


If British law can not vindicate its authcrity we, 
of course, have noremedy. The Extradition Treaty 
gives us the persns of criminals. But if the au- 
thorities can not find them, or if they suffer them 
to be concealed without inquiry, we can not compel 
another power to enforce its own municipal law. 
But it did not need this bald outrage to prove the 
hatred with which the Blue Noses regard us. W* 
wish them joy of their heroism and their heroes. 


A FICTION. © 


_ Tre great argument against emancipation with 
the more ignorant part of the people has been that 
the free States would be overrun with colored labor- 
ers who would take the work out cf the hands and 
the bread out of the mouths of white men. It is 
now a year since the policy was proclaimed and the 
slavestreed. There are taousands of poor fugitives 
within our lines for whom every kind heart will do 
what it can—but are weoverrun? Are laborers of 
any kind too numerous? Are wages hopelessly 


low? Is it not perfectly clear that the assertion . 


of danger to the laboring interest at the North was 
the merest political fiction, 

- It was part of that policy to which the rump of 
& great party has been reduced, the policy of at- 
taining and securing power by appeals to the pre?- 
udices and passions of the most ignorant citizens. 

‘The only distinctive and true democracy is that 
which asserts the original American.principle, that 
every man is born with certain rights which so- 
ciety is bound to respect. But the faction which 
still calls itself the Democratic party is distinguished 
chiefly by its frank contempt for human rights. Its 
chief effort is to inflame Irishmen against negroes. 
What a lofty endeavor! What a noble party! 
How secure the honor, peace, and prosperity of the 
meat | would be were they only confided to such 


A BAD HABIT. 


Mvca8 of the value of public meetings in the city 
of New York is lost for two reasons. The first is, 
that nobody believes the speakers who are an- 
nounced will really address the meeting; and the 
other is, that every tody knows half of the gentle- 
men whose names are used as vice-presidents, in, 
order to give weight to the proceedings, have never 
been consulted upon the subject. It is no excuse 
to say that a man is known to synpathize with the 
object of a meeting. So he might be known to be 
generous enough to subscribe money for that object, 
But what should we say of the friend so confident 
of his generosity as to forge his name to a check ? 
To use a man’s name without his permission is al- 
ways a kind of forgery. : 

_ A famous popular orator—we think it was Mr. 
Beecher—whose name had been announced without 
his permission as a speaker at a meeting, went 
quietly to the church and took a back seat. After 
some time the chairman rose and said that he re- 
gretted extremely that Mr. Beecher, who had been 
expected, was not present. Upon which a voice 
called out from the neighborhood of the-door, “‘ Mr. 
Beeéber is present. . But he was not expected, for 
he was never asked.” He then proceeded to casti- 
gate the committee and the practice, and having 
made a speech rather different from that set down 
in the programme, took his hat and departed. It 
would be a useful corrective of a bad habit if gen- 
tlemen who are advertised without permission to 
address meetings would publicly announce before 
the meeting took place that they had not been in- 
vited and would not speak. : 


A NOBLE PRECEDENT. 


Trere has been a great deal of sharp and con- 
tem censure of the late Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, who complained to Lord Palmerston that he 


had not been ennobled, as having been the civic | 


chief at the time of the on of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales by the City of London, He con- 
tended that it was one of the perquisites of his of- 
fice, and implied that he could not everlook the 
slight lest it should prove a precedent for future in- 
sults to the city. The papers were very humorous 
about it. “It isnot for services of china,” said one, 
‘¢ but for another kind of service that the Queen en- 
nobles her subjects.” ‘ Indeed,” says another, 
naming certain noblemen famous only for being 
dependents of lords in the Government, “‘ and what, 
pray, are the services for which they have been. 
favored ?” ° 


‘main, who was American Secretary during our Rev- 


olution, was compelled to resign by the surrender 
of Cornwallis and the failure of the war, the King 
asked him if he could do any thing to show his 
gratitude for his services. Upon which Lord George 


answered very promptly that if his Majesty would 


raise him to the peerage it would be a very pretty 
reward. The King assented, and Lord George, in 


for a penny in for a pound, added that since his 
Majesty was so gracious, he would perhaps allow 


him to say that he would like to be created a vis- 
count. The King smiled, and assented again, ask- 
ing him what title he would choose. Lord George, 


7 

But the late Lord Mayor has distinguished pre- 

cedents beyond the city. When Lord George Ger- 

| | 
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prepared for every contingency, replied that he had 
already settled upon the Viscounty of Sackville and 
the Barony of Bolebrook. The King immediately 
sat down, wrote the titles, and sent them to the 
Ghancellor to have the business perfected. After 
® which’the gentleman, who had conducted the war 
which lost Great Britain her fairest colonies, retired 
from the royal presence a peer of the realm, and 
presently took his seat as Lord Sackville. : 

_ If Lerd George Germain was made a viscount 
for such services, why might not the Mayor of Lon- 
don be made a baronet for his politeness to the Prin- 
cess Alexandra? 


FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 

_ Let nobody be deterred from reading the fol- 

lowing extract because it is long. It is from a 

private letter of one of the most conspicuous of our 

friends in England, who has maintained our cause 

with a courage, ability, and fidelity which will be 
forever honored in this country : 

‘“‘] wish you to know that although the s of the 


opinions 
Times are the opinions of a frightful number of our gentry 
and journalists, there are, nevertheless, many among us 


by whom the sentiments and tone of our press, and of . 


what we call * society,’ tou your great struggie, are 
regarded not only with regret, but with wonder and with 
shame. 

“ That the news of a dissolution of partnership between 
in Bhgland wes end ogeural. 
with satis on was e and natu 
It seemed to be like the removal Se deea member— 


throwing a the worter part to live the purer with the 
he 


other half. free States, we thought, would thence- 
forth be free to become uncomprom antagonists of 
slavery, instead of accomplices; would occupy & por- 


tion of the globe of extent enormous to our insular ideas, 
and certainly, enough and rich enough to em- 
strengthened, not w ry com on; an cast- 
ing tHe slave States loose would cast off the burden of 
every one of the graver imputations which lay upon the 
national morals, manners, and policy. view—and 
this I think was the view most generally taken at first— 
may haye been short-sighted, but it was in conformity 
with all our English fee opinions, and habits of 
thought, and compatible with a sincere for all 
‘those features in the character of the United States which 
belong Perey to the North. Seen in this light, the 
policy of a war for the preservation of the Union was a 
question fairly debatable; and if there are not among 

ourselves many persons who took the same view, it must, 

think, have been because the question involved elements 
known to you, and not known to us. But that, the war 


though the amount of partiality, misrepresentation, 
gance, and has been exhibited by these 
anonymous of the universe in treating of 


to induce any national action, 
_ popular. 
““*The Government means to stand neutral, a: | is put 

under no pressure by it. The classes, who have 
' suffered most, can not t a war in which 
all the sldve interest takes one side, and all the free inter- 
est the other, is not a war about slavery, nor yet that it 
and their sym 
all been with the North. I believe, 


and if there should be a general election now, turning on 
. the question, ‘Federal or Confederate? I 
that the Federal cause would 


pose 
_ is in danger. 
which is ‘expected to lose the 
ticles will prepare its readers for 

new 8 correspondent (or the old one with 
as been abused be praised; every thing 
been praised will be abused, as . 
just as.if it had always been so, 
of its readers will wonder, some look grav 
but before a fortnight is over they 


are doing now—judging 


iE 


they were never more to the C fail fee be, 
| rown an ts 
longings—never better ds with the 


go in resen it. uarrel 
taken op by the Government in dice by & rights 
nd of F would at this moment be sup- 
ported Classes; and a mis- 
erable thing it will be if any such q should again 
arise between you and us. we should have parted, 
& century sinoe, enemies is probably 


fine the English people may not lead to any revival 


‘DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


he exempted from the Senator said that 
who attend to their spiritual duties should be exempt, but 
and be placed in the front ranks 


memorial from officers of-colored regimen 
Same pay and bounty as given to rove ag r. Wil- 
General 


ty other 
army, recommen adoption: adopt- 
ed.—By Mr. Lane of Kansas, 


| lution w 


acquitted, and recommended restored to his place. 
Subsequently he pte py to act as counsel for Mr. 


eultation with his friends, among whom was Senator John- 
son, of J accepted the work, and re- 
ceive $1000. e asked Committee to inquire 


received from the 


mittee ting of 

ton, New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. The Pres- 
ident submitted the matter to C an urgent 
recommendation that it should receive the most careful at- 
tention._——_ December 18. Mr. Grimes wished to be 


was on two other ttees. Mr. Hale, the Chairman 
of Commit said that the services .G 
would be very imp>rtant, and the matter was laid over.— 
emo! were p d g hibition of 
peg in the States and Territories. Committee 
on Military Affairs the Bounty law, with 
amendments; other ts were which 


that every Senator should, before entering upon his duties, 
take in open Senate the oath prescribed the Act of 


colleague could not take, 

but the constitutionality of requiring it was doubtful. A 
long debate ensued, in the course of which Mr. Bayard 
said that hecould not without a decision of the Senate vol- 
take the though there was nothing in it to 
e objected. past life should be a guarantee 
any suspicion of disloyalty ; but the oath referred to 
civil officers, and Senators were not civil officers. Mr. Sauls- 
bury moved that the question be referred to the Judiciary 
Committee: this motion was lost by a vote of 26 to 15.— 
The Senate went into a brief executive session, and then 
adjourned to Monday, December 21.——December 21. Va- 
ong which were, that 


son gave notice of a bill making it illegal for members 
to serve as counsel in any case in which the 
United States is interested.—Mr. Mo submitted reso- 
lution for names of officers soldiers who have 
deserted: ad —Mr. Sumner’s oath reso- 
her discussed.—The bounty and pay bill 
then came —— several amendments were proposed 
and rejected, main point being as to the payment of 
ze bounties. Mr. Fessenden » and said the 
true principle was that no man had a right to refuse his 
when for; the Government could enforce 
should do so. - W was in favor 


pts 
alone; 8,000,000 were subject to of whom, under 
this law, only 426,000 could be brought into the fi 
whom 20, be deserters. 


eld, of 


Railroad, Stev Emigra 

Rebellious States, Davis of Maryland.—By Mr. Grinnell, 
resolution that Confederate prisoners have been treated 
with humane consideration, while our prisoners at Rich- 
mond are suffering unto death for food and clothing, and 


that the enemy refused to continue to receive food 


serves . 

Committee on Roads and Canals inquire into the expedi- 

ency of constructing a canal around the rapids of the Mis- 

sissippi, commencing at K 

that the on 

t 

adopted. Mr. Sloan, that 

and Canals into the 

of railway from New York to Was 

ble.—By Mr. Cole, resolutions of Legislature 
a reduction of the tax on wine.—By Mr. Spaulding, 

word volunteer in Enrollment Act to 


Roads 
of a through line 
: laid on the ta- 


and loyal people: 


and ir States; and that w 
are the war should cease: the motion to la 
resolutio.. on the table was + by 115 to 52; debate 

on declar- 


a , it was laid over.— J resolution d 

ing that the act writ of corpus d 
not apply to cases arising ence of the action of 
any State Government to compel military service: re- 
ferred.—By Mr. the Committee on 


Iment the 

ndent for support on the labor of their sons.—By Mr. 

in the Western 


delays in the pa of disabled and deceased soldiers. 
December 


af 


4 

Fe 


to enable those in. the naval and 
the benefit of the Homestead 


: 


for the purpose of : laid 
on the table to 66.—Mr. Smith of Kentucky 
offered a series of resolutions favoring a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war, and armistice so long as 
recognizing only patriots motion to lay 
these resolutions on the table 100 to 60, 
and they were passed by 


came up on resolutions previously offered by Mr. Smi 


-bringing three cents a 
barrel. 


men and money, and the 

n crushing out rebellion: to 
2 tol; That eur ate 
to our soldiers in the field for their tn defend- 


prisoners, 
mending that it be pursued, to secure a fair and just ex- 
change of all our prisoners: the substitute was adopted, 
85 to 638.—The bill appropriating $20,000,000 for bounties, 
etc., to volunteers came up, the House being in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. After some debate the was report- 


ed. Mr offered an amendment that no part of 
the m should be expended in arming or paying negro 
soldiers: lost, 145 to 41; the bill was then passed without 
a dissen vote.—After unimportant business, Mr. 
Ox a resolution instructing Committee 
Mili:ary Affairs to inquire into the expediency of repealing 
the Enrol Act of March 8, 1868, and in lieu of it to re- 
port a bill forth the militia to execute the laws and 
me oy ear providing for the arming of the 
tia, and to the States the a tment of 
officers and the authority for training; or, if that be not 
the Committee inquire into the expe- 
exem clause: debate 


over. 


diency 
arising on this ution, it was 
OUR ARMIES. 
There are no reliable accounts of an ee ee 


tele from Charleston: 
Monitors, while attempting the 
came en ed. The Jronsides will probably have to be 
abandoned. Two of the Monitors were also badly disa- 
bled.” We must await our own accounts before we can 
judge of the accuracy of this statement.——The most re- 
liable accounts from 


erate army, under Longstreet, nothing definite is known 
xville. other week will prob- 
ably bring us important intelligence from our forces in the 
West and Southwest. 
THE CAPTURE OF THE ‘* CHESAPEAKE.” 


b x, Nova Scotia. The ves- 
sel had, dodged around in the British waters for some days. 
During this dodging she went into Lahave River, where 
a portion of the was sold to the inhabitants, sugar 
und, and flour three d 4 

The vessel was y taken into Sambro Harbor 
by a British pilot. By this time the pursuing vessels had 
come up with the Chesapeake ; the captain and nearly all 
of the crew escaped, and the vessel was taken. The cap- 
ture having been made in British waters, the vessel was 
transferred to the British suthorities for adjudication. 
When the crew was landed at Halifax a great excitement 
arose. The prisoners, ap 

were rescu 

Thus the entire gang 


conduct of the people 
and authorities of 


close investigation from our Government. 
CONFEDERATE FINANCEE. 


are these: From January 1 to 
tures were 519 millions, of which 
War Department. The nominal receipts 
ions, of which taxes uced a little more than 4 mill- 
ions, and customs a little less than 1 million. These 5 
millions were all the real revenues of the 


8 millions were br the 


heme to is 
simply a repudiation of the existing debt of the Confed- 
eracy, the huiders of its notes being lft to bear the loss 


mili service, ministe 
ents of ~~ Sew for deaf, dumb, blind, and in- 
newspaper, the in 
establishments, and physicians and a 
caries. If this law can be carried into effect, it will be the 
nearest approach that has ever been made to an absolute 
levy en masee. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE DANISH QUESTION. 


question ot the Danish rather, ot 
for along time con- 
nected with Denmark, has suddenly come up, and threst- 


were 601 miil- 


bermen' 
minions, h king then reigning (Christian VIIL, 
father of the late Frederick VIL), not long before his death 
py ody edict establishin a uniform law of succession in 


inclinations, had kept him from e and 
his heirs were upon as successors to the ish 
crown, the of the the Duke of A b 


Great Powers 0 and at confirmed by th 
Danish t however, that the duchies 
were not ted in this t; the Ger- 
man such, was not consulted, though 
Austria and ite principal members, guaranteed 
of the duchies. thane 
vor et, 
Ww Prince Christian was genera! as 


only a quiet coun limited means and with 
7 household to support, he and his were adopted into 
the royal w he Prince of Wales was will- 


certain 

fulfillment of which may invalidate his claim. 

sian Government as us -committal 

last ble moment. If, said the Prussian Minister, 
had carried out the 

we may regret that we entered into it, we m 

the sovereignty of Christian 
but as these have not been carried out, 
free to decide whether it shall con- 


when he received aca under 
mand regular cavalry brigade entire Army 
of the Potomac, which he held until the cavalry corps was 
organized in three divisions, when he was placed 
in command of the Division. the past ten 
months, in all the severest campaigns, he served with 
the most distinguished . Two or three days be- 
fore his death he was to the d of the caval- 
ton age. Ju 
verb f death he received from the ent his cem- 


mission as Major-General, which was dated from July 4, 
1868. Burorp was held to be the best field cavairy 
in i... ...0y, and the whole country will regret his loss. 


For the past two weeks recruiting 
on quite rapidly, over one hundred per day having 
ed under new call. 


eral Curtis, the ha that the 
charges against in connection the cot- 
ton speculations, are utterly 
Commodore Van Brunt, of the United States Navy, 
died last Friday (December 18). at Dedham, Masaachusett: . 
The G. O. recently captured by the transport 


in this city has gone 


“2 


* 
as 


~ 


4 “4 
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not ironed, and that it was averred they were to be put to of understanding them. The essential ts are, how 
death: adopted.—By Mr. Hale, bill amending enrollment ever, quite comprehensible. The Danish Kinerdons has for 
act.—Mr. Wilson reported back, with amendments, bill re- some erations comprised two portions, with a popula- ' 
specting back pay and bounty.—By Mr. Sumner, bill to tion distinet in race, and affinities. These are ; 
satisfy claims of American citizens by reason of French Denmark proper, pon Syn ang ete on the German side 
spoliations.——. December 1T. Mr. Hale rose to a question mg and upholding the flag o ¢ Union, and defending | of the Sound, chief which are Schleswig and Hol- 
of order. It had been charged that he had been guilty of | the great principles dear to every American og stein. Thess duchies also belong to the cambecusenpanine- 
bribery in accepting fees for defending prisoners charged Te ies ee ee ee the | tion known as the Germanic C and are rep- 
by the War Department with offenses. The Senator ex- | only member voting against these two resol —The | resented in the Diet. The geaghe of tho Gabinehane long 
plained the transactions. He had acted as friend and | House then adjourned to Monday, 21._— December 21. | wished to be free from their connection with Denmark. ; 
of De. Letter from the President respecting Freedman’s Aid So- | Some fifteen years ago this desire seemed on the point of 
H . The result of the trial was that the accused was | ciety referred to Committee on Emancipation.—Message | accomplishment, 7 laws of Denmark a. the . 
received from the President signing resolution offering remem! a arm ge female as well as in the line ; 
thanks to General Grant and a gold medal, being the first | by the Se She 
completed act of the session.—Mr. Blow, trea in the male line. As it was physically cer- 
Miseouri troops; Mr. Cox opposed consid- | ward became 
was e 
his duty as a Senator: agreed to.—By Mr. Wade, that the | offered a series of senstbtieds to the effect that the Con- Great Britain upon the death of William IV., Victoria, by 4 
Secretary of the Navy furnish the dispatches connected | federate conspiracy does not extinguish the rights of any | English law, succeeding to the British crown, and her fa- i. 
with the various actions of our iron-clad vessels, and other | States, but that their citizens can resume their civil gov- | ther’s younger brother, by German law, to that of ‘a 
matters pertaining thereto: agreed to.—A Message was | ernment on the only condition that their government is 
po Presiden inclosing a letter from a Com- | republican, and that it is sufficient for those who are i: 
loyal and qualified > ee election laws of the States to re 
assume their State Government, and that this is suffi- ms 
cient evidence of loyalty; referred to Committee on os 
Rebellious States.—Mr. Spaulding moved for Select Com- | the death of his father, succeeded by an unquestioned title ls 
mittee on a National pt act; motion to lay on the | to all of. his dominions, This took place in 1848, the a 
table lost by 69 to 86; resolution adopted.—After some | “revolutionary year.” The new law of succession, 
minor business Mr. Miller offered a resolutioh requesting | which during the life of Frederick was practically in- 
the President to instruct those having in charge the ex- | operative, formed the pretext for an — in Hol- : 
change of prisoners to exchange white man for white man stein. The Germans supported their kinamen of the duch- 
—a question of negro prisoners to be disposed of fea, moved partly by sympathy of race, but likely more 
hereafter; a motion to lay this on the table was refused, | by the desire to have possession of Kiel, the best port on 
85 to 73; when Mr. Washburne offered as a substitute a | the Baltic. Some sharp fighting took place, and at length 
were 0 —A resolution, offe y Mr. e question e succession. D 
Sumner, that to the rules of the Senate should be added of issue, the family next in succession was that ugue- i } 
u t uc nmark, 
uly 2, 1862, came up for consideration. Mr. Saulsbury, They rat ont uD lar in Denmark, while great- : 
of Maryland, said that his colleague, Mr. Bayard, was the ly in favor in Holstein.” There was, however, a you , | 
only Senator affected by the resolution; there was nothing cousin, named C whose poverty, and 5 his 
ment of a couple of millions of dollars. This arrangement oh, 
took the form of a treaty formally sanctioned by all the s 
| 
ministers of the Gospel should be considered non-comb ; 
| ante, that slavery should be wholly abolished; that to- heir-presumptive of the Danish crown, and though as yct tj 
| bacco rations should be furnished to the army.—Mr. Wil- M 
have made several bold dashes, attended, how- +h 
ever, with no important results. The siege of Charies- | ing to finish sowing his wild oats and take a wife, a daugh- 
having broken out, and the two ack tom still goes on, and General Gilmore has on several | ter of Christian was considered quite eligible for the place ; 
conflict, any E not commercially sergnted in days reopened fire upon the city. If Southern accounts | and when the Greeks, a their Bavarian > 
the issue, eee Routh to win. ie & which } are to be relied upon, little damage has been done. The | monarch, wanted a king, and having vainly tried to ob- ea 
¥ chonid teave th ton ble hethramend — nd which I storm during which the Weehawken went down was sup- | tain one royal youngster after another, fixed upon a.ron y ef: 
euch Gan eaelen aaa — That ha sohien posed also to have swept away most of the obstructions in | of the ee to the Danish crown, their choice yy 
the harbor, and to have left Charleston open to our fleet. | was ratified by the monarchs of The Prince, pt 
Richmond rs of December 19 contain the following | moreover, had several other sons and hters of mar- 
risin age whe might, in case of sued, 
bands or es to Eu — and princesses, whose } a 
of bounties and the commutation clause. Mr. Lane of In- choice was sadly timited, un they dared follow the ex- oz 
have been so, if the matters at issue had less tragic- to +4. whan 
carry cure; at instead o 
onan tine: you will be content with despising them. So Hovuse.—December 16. The Speaker announced Select | Commanded by Bragg, now by Hardee, to be in the neigh- | dle of last —steherecnne The people A, the duchies gy that , 
treated, it will be found, I think, that all this apparent | Committees, of which the following are Chairmen: Pacific | borhood of Dalton, Georgia, greatly demoralized. The | there eee ee ae teeliom Aaagt 3 
animosity has no real mischief in it; it is only froth, and General Confed. was Christian IX. proclaimed King of 
has no force for operation. It neither indicates nor tends (ae acalaceehial than Prince Frederick, the heir of the ain branch of the 1 3 
stein, which the at once acknow Several +> 
of the minor German princes have these claims. ‘$i 
an our aD 4 has been ma preparations to 
enforce 
ea — The Chesapeake was captured on the 17th of December | to resist, : 
by the -boat Ella and Annie, Captain Clary, in Sam- | federation. ‘ 
| tian IX. 
duchies. 
here is 
Mugracion seems Ow Northern Sta 
almost as usual, scarcely checked or diverted. The 7'imes Ee 
thunders away, but nothing happens inconsequence. False ; a | 
propheciés and unjust criticisms will be detected and ex- 
a include sailors as well as soldiers: referred to committee. 
sider itself abeotved from the London Treaty. To the mean | 
Utah, removed from usefulness; and that the Committee while the people of Prussia, as reprtsented in the Cham- 
on Military Affairs inquire into the reasons for stationing ber of Deputies, seem to have no doubt on the question. | 
a standing army among that peaceful On the 18th of December, by a vote of 281 to 63 it was de j 
rejected.—By Mr. Rollins, resolution hy clared that *‘the honor and interests of Germany demand 
support of such measures for overcoming the rebellion as | that all the Germanic States should ey we the rights of 
will not subvert the Constitution; that the present war the hereditary Prince Frederick to the duchies of Schies- 
n the country; ‘that Congress will ban- | wig and Holstein.” Next after the question of Russia and 
' ast an Gredubealy on ish all feelings - resentment, and recollect only its duty The report of Mr. Memminger, the Confederate f.cic..- } Poland’ that of Denmark and Holstein was the most im- - 
as it judges, expecting y nat to the whole country; that the war is not waged for sub- | Ty of the Treasury, presents a gloomy picture of a portant one daw y= for a om the Congress to eet 
reports. And then the state of feeling which is expressing | jugation, or to interfere with the constitutions of the finances. The leadin 
peor will pass away, and leave (on | 
side no trace at all; provided onl 
that you, on your side, have pride or maguanimity enough ARMY AND NAVY ITEMS. on 
to treat it with the contempt which it really deserves. 
of national hostility and it may provoke some re- — by he 800 ches Burorp was a graduate of West Point, and was 
taliatory act of hostility on your side, assailing our na- canh of Onutederate now in circulation, which ier-General of Volunteers on the 27th of July, 1862 ; 
tional sense of honor, an act which might certainly lead | Affairs inquire into the treatment by the enemy of our | Sm0um © naidera to be five times the amount de- it 
to adangerous quarrel. For it must not be forgotten that | 4¢4, adopted.—By Mr. Long- | Mr. ‘The 
the classes which are most in sympathy with you in your present year bring this debt to 1497 millions. ‘The conse- 
resent © are quite as touchy and obstinate on the ‘- uence is that one dollar in Confederate currency is now a! 
right of and infirm ta to select one son for en- j 4 to tom. conte. ir. 
€s8 disposed to let pass an afiront to the nation. or ready fe 
resolution that the Committee on Claims inquire into the 
CONFEDERATE CONSCBIPTIOQN. 
vain The new conscription bill reported some days since, and 
Mr. Cox mo in an t of thanks ot angel i, provides that all white males be- . , 
ereatest mistortune th has happened to the worid in Fween 16 and 
modern times, considering how much good would have those — between enlist- | 
both through more cordial interoouree with the 18 end 45, to be in the field; as soon as those below 18 
and in how t ut , : 
tion, I had hoped that the remains of the hostile spirit | tion respec to the army int age wy “a poomendh Sac the field: | ™S2Ccx of a portion of the Army of the ys 
was rapidly disappearing on both sides. I do trust that a | 8° 88 to co serve, and é , ; it is is soon to be to Gen- is 
mistaking of ) , Mississippi no person to be relieved from the operations of this law 
| of a bill to by reason icf having been discharged 
teers._Mr, substitute; all laws granting exemptions to be repealed ; 4) 
exemptions hereafter allowed being those physic- 
its action in suspending the writ of habeas and $ 
enim cordance with these dev.arations: by 89 to 67.— Fulton, and then e- ony 
w u urnish documents showing babilities that exemption 
December 16. By Mr. memorials from of the ‘Treaty.—Mr. offered resolu- instead of being entirdy withdrewn 
ies for aw emancipating all persons African descent. oe the President's Proclamation of Amnesty, Bill of Enrollment. 
The Morning Star, trom New Orteans, brings report 
of a piracy similar to that involved in the case of the 
Chesapeake. ‘The schooner Joseph L. Gerety, bound from 
Matamoras, November 16, to New York, was captured the 
mn cs second day out by a party of persons, six in number, who : 
shipped as passengers for New York from Matemoras. . 
The officers and crew of the schooner were confined on ; 
board eight days, when they were 
; and after ten days’ floating about they at if 
Of OUT KANSAS Prisoners; Ne said that there had | | ens to occasion a European war. e - | from whence the captain and supercargo. gue to 
been seen seven Kansas prisoners in irons, smong others ! the duty af Congress to pass all necessary bills to supply | plicated that the most astute diplomatists seem incapable | Havana. ee Ses i 
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THE ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND—GENERAL BAIRD’S DIVISION CAPTURING THE REBEL GUNS ON THE LEFT OF MISSIO 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[January 2, 1864. 


_THE TWO GENERALS. 
.A CHRISTMAS STORY OF THE WAR. 
Near to the little State capital of Frankfort, 
Kentucky, there lived at Christmas-time of 1860, 
an old man,. Major Reckenthorpe by name, whose 


life had been marked by many circumstances which 
had made him well known t Kentucky. 


‘He had sat for nearly thirty years in the Congress 


of the United States, representing his own State 
sometimes as Senator, and sometimes in the lower 
House. Though called a major he was by profes- 
sion a lawyer, and as such had livéd successfully. 
Time had been when friends had thought it possi- 
ble that he might fill the President’s chair; but his 


®&name had been too much and too long in men’s 


mouths for that. 

Upon the whole he had been a good man, serving 
his country as best he knew how, and adhering 
honestly to his own political convictions. He had 
been and now was a slave-owner, but had voted in 
the Congress of his own State for the abolition of 
slavery in Kentucky. He had been a passionate 
man, and had lived not without the stain of blood 
on his hands, for duels had been familiar to him. 
But he had lived in a time and in a country in 
which it had been hardly possible for a leading 
public man not to be familiar with|a pistol. He 
had been known as one whom no man could attack 
with impunity ; but he had also been known as one 
who would not willingly attack anyone. Now at 
the time of which I am writing he was old—almost 
on the shelf—past his duelings and his strong short 
jnvectives on the floors of Congress; but he was a 
man whom no age could tame, and still he was ever 
talking, thinking, and planning for the political 
well-being of his State. 

In person he was tall, still upright, stiff and al- 
most ungainly in his gait, with eager gray eyes 
which the waters of age could not dim, with short, 
thick, grizzled hair which age had hardly thinned, 
but which ever looked rough and uncombed, with 
large hands, which he stretched out with extended 
fingers when he spoke vehemently; and of the Ma- 
jor it may be said that he always spoke with vehe- 
mence. .But now he was slow in his steps, and in- 
firm on his legs. He suffered from rheumatism, 
sciatica, and other maladies of the old, which no 
energy of his own could repress. In these days he 
was a stern, unhappy, all but broken-hearted old 
man; for he saw that the work of his life had been 
wasted. 

And he had another grief which at the Christmas 
of 1861 had falready become terrible to him, and 
which afterward bowed him with sorrow to the 
ground. He had two sons, both of whom were 
then at home with him, having come together un- 
der the family roof-tree that they might discuss 
with their father the political position of their coun- 
try, and especially the position of Kentucky. South 
Carolina had already seceded, and other Slave States 
were talking of secession. What should Kentucky 
do? So the Major’s sons, young men of eight-and- 
twenty and five-and-twenty, met together at their 
father’s house; they met and quarreled deeply, as 
their father had well known would be the case. 

The eldest of these sons was at that time the 
owner of the slaves and_land which his father had 
formerly possessed and farmed. He was a South- 
ern-gentleman, living on the produce of slave labor, 
and as such had learned to vindicate that social sys- 
tem which has produced as its result the war which 
is still raging at. this Christmas of 1863. - To him 
this matter of secession or non-secession was of vi- 
tal import. He was prepared to declare that the 
wealth of the South was derived from its agricul- 
ture, and that its agriculture could only be sup- 
ported by its slaves. His father, he said, was an 
old man, and might be excused by reason of his 
age from any active part in the contest that was 
coming. But for himself there could be but one 
duty—that of supporting the new Confederacy, to 


- which he would belong, with all his strength an 


with whatever wealth was his own. Fo 

The second son had been educated at West Point, 
and was now an officer in the National army. A 
large proportion of the officers in the pay of the 
United States-leagued themselves with Secession, 
but Frank Reckenthorpe declared that he would be 
loyal to the Government which he served; and in 
saying 80, seemed to imply that the want of such 
loyalty in any other person would be disgraceful. 

**T can understand your feeling,” said his broth- 
er, who was known as Tom Reckenthorpe, ‘‘ on the 
assumption that you think more of being a soldier 
than of being a man; but not otherwise.” 

‘*Even if I were no soldier, I would not bea 
rebel,” said Frank. 

** How a man can be a rebel for sticking to his 
ewn country I can not understand,” said Tom. | 

“*Your-own country!” said Frank. ‘Is it to be 
Kentucky or South Carolina? And is it to be are- 
public or a monarchy ; or shall we hear of Emper- 
or Davis? You already belong to the greatest na- 
tion on the earth, and you are preparing yourself to 
belong to the least; that is, if you should be suc- 
cessful. Luckily for yourself, you have no chance, 
of success.” 

‘« At any rate I will do my best to fight for it.” 

** Nonsense, Tom,” said the old man, who was 
sitting by. 

‘It is no nonsense, Sir. A man can fight with- 
out having been at West Point. Whether he can 
do so after having his spirit drilled and drummed 
out of him there, I don’t know.” 

‘¢Tom said the old man. 

‘*Don’t mind him, father,” said the younger. 


‘* His appetite for fighting will soon be ever. Even. 


yet I doubt whether we shall ever see a regiment 
in arms sent from the Southern States against the 
Union.” 
“Do you?” said Tom. “If you stick to your 
colors, as you say you will, your doubts will soon 
be set at rest. And I'll tell you what, if your regi- 
ment is brought into the field, I trust that I may 
tu. :nvself opposite to it. You have chosen to for- 
get thu. ve are brothers, and you shall find that I 


can-forget ic ~!s0.” 


such words as that; at any rate, in my presence.” 

‘‘ Tt is true, Sir,” said he. ‘‘A man who speaks 
as he speaks does not belong to Kentucky, and can 
be no brother of mine. If I were to meet him face 
to face, I would as soon shoot him as another; soon - 
er, because he is a renegade.” 

‘‘You are very wicked—very wicked,” said the 
old man, rising from his chair—‘‘ very wicked.” 
And then, leaning on his stick, he left the reom. 

‘Indeed, what he says , true,” said a sweet, 
soft voice from a sofa in the#far corner of the room. 
‘*Tom, you are very wicked to speak to your broth- 
er thus. * Would you take on yourself the part of 
Cain?” 


soldier. ‘‘ He will have no chance of shooting me, 


| or of. seeing me shot. He may succeed in getting 


himself locked up as a rebel; but I doubt whether 
he'll ever go beyond that.” | 

“If I ever find myself opposite to you with a 
pistol in my grasp,” said the elder brother, ‘‘ may 
my right hand—” 

But his voice was stopped, and the imprecation 
remained unuttered. The girl who had spoken 
rushed from her seat and put her hand before his 
mouth, ‘‘ Tom,” she said, ‘‘I will never speak to 
you again if you utter such an oath—never.” And 
her eyes flashed fire at his and made him dunb. 

Ada Forster called Mrs. Reckenthorpe her: aunt, 
but the connection between them was not so near 


- as that of aunt and niece. Ada, nevertheless, lived 


with the Reckenthorpes, and had done so for the 
last two years. She was an orphan, and on the 
death of her father had followed her father’s sister- 
in-law from Maine down to Kentucky; for Mrs. 
Reckenthorpe had come from that farthest and most 
strait-laced State of the Union, in which people bind 
themselves by law to drink neither beer, wine, nor 
spirits, and all go to bed at nine o’clock. But Ada 
Forster was an heiress, and therefore it was thought 


“well by the elder Reckenthorpes that she should 


marry one of their sons. Ada Forster was also a 
beauty, with slim, tall form, very pleasant to the 
eye; with bright, speaking eyes and glossy haif; 
with ivory teeth of the whitest, only to be seem now 
and then when a smile could be won from her; and 
therefore such a match was thought desirable also 
by the younger Reckenthorpes. But unfortunately 


| it had been thought desirable by each of them, where- 


as the father and mother had intended Ada for the 
soldier. 

I have not space in this short story to tell how 
progress had been made in the troubles of this love 
affair. So it: was now that Ada had consented to 
become the wife of the elder brother—of Tom Reck- 
enthorpe, with his home among the slaves —al- 
though she, with all her New England feelings 
strong about her, hated slavery and all its adjuncts. 
But when has love staid to be guided by any such 
consideration as that? Tom Reckenthorpe was a 
handsome, high-spirited, intelligent man. So was 
his brother Frank. But Tom Reckenthorpe could 
be soft to a woman, and in that, I think, had he 
found the means of his sucggss. Frank Recken- 
thorpe was never soft. 3 

Frank had gone angrily from home when, some 
three months since, Ada had told him her determ- 
ination. His brother had been then absent, and 
they had not inet till this their Christmas meeting. 
Now it had been understood between them, by the 
intervention of their mother, that they would say 
nothing to each other as to Ada Forster.. The elder 
had, of course, no cause for saying aught, and Frank 
was too proud td wish to speak on such a matter 
before his successful rival. But Frank hadi not 
given up the battle. When Ada had made her 
speech to him, he had told her that he would not 
take it as conclusive. ‘‘ The whole tenor of Tom’s 
life,” he had said to her, ‘‘ must be distasteful to 
you. It is impossible that you should live a3 the 
wife of a slave-owner.” | 
_ Tn a few years there will be no slaves in Ken- 
tucky,” she had answered. 

‘* Wait till then,” he had answered; ‘‘and I also 
will wait.” And so he had left her, resolving that 
he would bide his time. He thought that the t 
still remained to him of seeking Ada’s hand, although 
she had told him that she loved his brother. ‘I 
know that such a marriage would make each of 
them miserable,” he said to himself over and over 
again. And now that these terrible times had come 
upon them, and that he was going one way with 
the Union, while his brother was going the other 
way with Secession, he felt more strongly than ever 
that he might still be successful. The political 
predilections of American women are as strong as 
those of American men. And Frank Reckenthorpe 
knew that all Ada’s feelings were as strongly in fa- 
vor of the Union as his own. Had not she been 
born and bred in Maine? Was she not ever keen 
for total abolition, till even the old Major, with all 
his gallantry for womanhood and all his love for 


old age, would be driven occasionally by stress of 
feeling to rebuke her. Frank Reckenthorpe was 
patient, hopeful, and firm. The time must come 
when Ada would learn that she could not be a fit 
wife for his brother. The time had, he thought, 
perhaps come already; and so he spoke to her a 
word or two on the evening of that day on which 
she had laid her hand upon his brother’s mouth. 

‘* Ada,” he had said, ‘‘there are bad times com- 
ing to us.” 

‘*Good times, I hope,” she had answered. “No 
one could expect that the thing could be done with- 
out some struggle. When the struggle has passed 
we shall say that good times have come.” The 
thing of which she spoke was that little thing of 
which she was ever thinking, the enfranchisement 
of four millions of slaves. 

“‘T fear that there will be bad times first. Of 
course I'am thinking of you now.” | 

‘* Bad or good, they will not be worse to me than 
to others.” 


were to secede, and if you were to join your let to 


my brother’s. In the first place, all your fortune 
would be lost to him and to you.” r 


” Tom!” said the father, ‘‘you should not say 


‘‘He is more silly than wicked, Ada,” said the 


the young girl who had come to his house in his 


“They would be very bad to you if this State . 


‘*T do not see that; but of course I will caution 
him that it may be so. If it alters his views I 
shall hold him free to act as he chooses.” . 

‘But, Ada, should it not alter yours?” 

‘* What—because of my money? or because Tom 
could not afford to marry a girl without a fortune?” 

‘**T did not mean that. He might decide that for 
himself. But your marriage with him under such 
circumstances as those which hc now contemplates 
would be as though you married a Spaniard or a 
Greek adventurer. You would be without country, 
without home, without fortune, and without stand- 
ing-ground in the world. Look you, Ada, before 
you answer. I frankly own that I tell you this 
because I want you to be my wife and not his.” 

‘‘Never, Frank; I shall never be your wife, 
whether I marry him or no.” 

*¢ All I ask of you now is to pause. . This is no 
time for marrying or for giving in marriage.” 

**There I with you; Wut as my word is 
pledged to him I shall let him be my adviser in 
that.”’ 


Late on that same night Ada saw her betrothed, 
and bade him adieu. She bade him adieu with 
many tears; for he came to tell her that he intend- 
ed to leave Frankfort very early on the following 
morning. ‘‘My staying here now is out of the 
question,” said he. ‘‘I am resolved to secede, 
whatever the State may do. My father is resolved 
against secession. It is necessary, therefore, that 
we should part. I have already left my father and 
mother, and now I have come to say good-by to 
you.” « 

** And your brother, Tom ?” 

‘*T shall not see my brother again.” . 

** And is that well, after such words as you have 
spoken to each other? Perhaps it may be that you 
will never see him again. Do you remember what 
you threatened ?” 

‘*T do remember what T threatened.” 

‘¢ And did you mean it?” 

‘*No; of course I did not mean it. You, Ada, 
have heard me speak many angry words; but I do 
not think that you have known me do many angry 
things. ” 

‘*Never one, Tom—never. See him, then, be- 
fore you go, and tell him so.” ; 

**Tt will be better that we should not meet again. 
The truth is, Ada, that he always despises any one 
who does not think as he thinks. If I offered him 
my hand he would take it, but while doing so he 
would let me know that he thought me a fool. Then 
I should be angry, and threaten him again, and 
things would be worse. You must not quarrel with 
me, Ada, if I say that he has all the faults of a 
Yankee.” 

‘¢ And the virtues too, Sir, while you have all the 
faults of a Southern ——. But, Tom, as you are 
going from us, I will not scold you. I have, too, a 
word of business to say to you.” 

‘¢ And what’s the word of business, dear?” said 
Tom, getting nearer to her, as a lover. should do, 
and taking her hand in his. 


“‘Itis this. You and those who think like you | 


are dividing yourselves from your country. As to 
whether that be right or wrong I will say nothing 
now, nor will I say any thing as to your chance of 
success. lLutI am told that those who go with the 
South will not be able to hold property in the 
North.” 

‘‘ Did Frank tell you 

‘¢ Never mind who told me, Tom.” 

‘¢‘ And is that to make a difference between you 
and me?” 

‘That is just the question that I am asking you. 
Only you ask me with a reproach in your tone, and 
I ask you with none in mine. Till we have mutu- 
ally agreed to break our engagement you shall be 
my adviser. If you think it better that it should 
be broken—better for your own interests—be man 


‘enough te say so.” 


But Tom Reckenthorpe either did not think so, or 
else he was not man enough to speak his thoughts. 
Instead of doing so he took the girl in his arms and 
kissed her, and swore that whether with fortune or 
no fortune she should be his, and his only. But 
still he had to go—to go now, within an hour or two 
of the very moment at which they were speaking. 
They must part, and before parting must make 
some mutual pramise as to their future meeting. 
Marriage now, as things stood at this Christmas 
time, cou}d. not be thought of even by Tom Reck- 
enthorpe.| At last he promised that if he were then 
alive he would be with her again, at the old family 
house at Frankfort, on the next coming Christmas- 
day. Sojhe went, and as he let himself out of the 
old house\Ada, with her eyes full of tears, took her- 
self up to bedroom. 

During the year that followed—the year 1861— 
the war progressed only as a school for fighting. 
The most memorable action was that of Bull Run, 
in which both sides ran away, not from individual 
cowardice in either set of men, but from that feel- 
ing of panic which is engendered by ignorance and 
inexperience. After that the year was passed in 
drilling and in camp-making—in the making of 
soldiers, of gunpowder, and of cannons. But of all 
the articles of war made in that year the article that 
seemed easiest of fabrication was a general officer. 
Generals were made with the greatest rapidity, 
owing their promotion much more frequently to lo- 
cal interest than to military success. ee 

Before the end of 1861 both Major Reckenthorpe's 
sons had become general officers. That Frank, the 
soldier, should have been so promoted was, at such 
a period as this, nothing strange. Though a young 
man, he had been a soldier, or learning the trade 


of a soldier, for more than ten years, and such serv- | 


ice as that might well be counted for much in the 
sudden construction of an army intended to num- 
ber seven hundred thousand troops, and which at 


one time did contain all those soldiers. Frank, too, 


was a clever fellow, who knew his business, and 


there were many generals made in those days who | 


understood less of their work than he did. As much 
could not be’said for Tom's quick military advance- 
ment. But this could be said for them in the 
South—that unless they did make their generals in 
this way, they would hardly have any generals at 


all; and General Reckenthorpe, as he 80 quickly 
‘became—General Tom, as they used to call him in | 
Kentucky—recommended himself specially to the 
Confederate leaders by the warmth and eagerness 
‘with which he had come among them. The name 
of the old man so well known throughout the Union, 
who had ever loved the South without hating the 
North, would have been a tower of strength to them. 
Having him, they would have thought that they 
might have carried the State of Kentucky into open 
secession, He was now worn out and old, and 
could not be expected to take upon, his shoulders 
the crushing burden of a new contest. But his eld- 
est son had come among them, eagerly, with his 
whole heart; and so they made him a general. 

_ The poor old man was in part proud of this and 
in part grieved. ‘‘I have a son a general in each 
army,” he said to a stranger who came to his house 
in those days; ‘‘but what strength is there in a 
fagot when it is separated? of what use is a house 
that is divided against itself? The boys would kill 
each other if they met.” 

‘‘Tt is very sad,” said the stranger. 

**Sad!” said the old man, ‘“‘It is as though the 
Devil were let loose upon the carth; and so he is; 
so he is.” 

The family came to understand that General Tom 
was with the Confederate army which was confront- 
ing the Federal army of the Potomac and defénding 
Richmond; nevertheless, he kept his engagement 
with Ada, and made his way into the gardens of his 
father’s house on the night of Christmas-eve. And 
Ada was the first who knew that he was there. 
Her ear first caught the sound of his footsteps, and 
| her hand raised for him the latch of the garden- 
door. 

**Oh, Tom, it is not you?” 

‘¢ But it is though, Ada, my darling!” Then 
there was a little pause in his speech. ‘‘ Did I not 
tell you that I should see you to-day ?” 

‘Hush. Do you know who is here? Your 
brother came acrosg to us from the Green River 
yesterday.” 

‘* The mischief he did. Then I shall never find 
my way back again. If you knew what I have 
gone through for this!” 

Ada immediately stepped out through the door 
and on to the snow, standing close up against him 
as she whispered to him, ‘‘I don’t think Frank 
would betray you,” she said. ‘‘I don’t think he 
would.” 

**T doubt him—doubt him hugely. But I sup- 
pose I must trusthim. I got through the pickets 
close to Cumberland Gap, and I left my horse at 
Stoneley’s, @ialf-way between this and Lexington. 
I a not go back to-night now that I have come so 
far !” 

‘* Wait, Tom; wait a minute, and I will go in 
and tell your mother. But you must be hungry. 
Shall I bring you food ?” 

‘* Hungry enough, but I will not eat my father’s 
victuals out here in the snow.” 

‘*Wait a moment, dearest, till I speak to my 
aunt.” Then Ada slipped back into the house and 
soon managed to get Mrs. Reckenthorpe away from 
the room in which the Major and his second son 
were sitting. ‘‘Tom is here,” she said, ‘‘in the 
garden. He has encountered all this danger to pay 
us @ visit because it is Christmas. Oh, aunt, what 
are we todo? He says that Frank would certain- 
ly give him up!” 

Mrs. Reckenthorpe was nearly twenty years 
younger than ler husband, but even with this ad- 
vantage on her side Ada’s tidings were almost too 
much for her. She, however, at last managed to 
consult the Major, and he resolved upon appealing 
to the generosity of his younger son. By this time 
the Confederate General was warming himself in 
the kitchen, having declared that his brother might 
do as he pleased; he would not skulk away from 
his father’s house in the night. 

** Frank,” said the father, as his younger son sat 
silently thinking of what had been told him, ‘it 
can not be your duty to be false to your father in 
his own house.”’ 7 

** It is not always easy, Sir, for a man to see what 
is his duty. I wish that either he or I had not come 
here.” | 

‘*But he is here; and you, his brother, would 
not take advantage of his coming to his father’s 
house ?” said the old man. ! 

“*Do you remember, Sir, how he told me last 
year that if ever he met me on the field he would 
shoot me like a dog?” : 

- “But, Frank, you know that he is the last man 
in the world to carry out such a threat. Now he 
has come here with great danger.” ; 

“ And I have come with none; but I do not see 
that that makes any difference.” 

“He has put up with it all that he may see the 
girl he loves.” 

“ Pshaw !” said Frank, rising up from his chair. 
‘¢ When a man has work to do, he is a fool to give 
way to play. The girl he loves! Does he not 
know that it is impossible that she should ever mar- 
ry him? Father, I ought to insist that he should 
leave this house as a prisoner. I know that that 
would be my duty.” 

‘¢You would have, Sir, to bear my curse.” 

‘“T should not the less have done my duty. But, 
father, independently of your threat, I will neglect 
that duty. I can not bring.myself to break your © 
heart and my mother's. But I will not see him. 
Good-by, Sir. I will go up to the hotel, and will 
leave the place before daybreak to-morrow.” | 

After some few further words Frank Recken- 
thorpe left the house without encountering his - 
brother. He also had not seen Ada Forster since 
that former Christmas when they had all been to- 
gether, and he had now left his camp and come 
across from the army much more with the view of | 
inducing her to acknowledge the hopelessness of her 
engagement with his brother than from any domes- 
tic idea of passing his Christmas at home. He was 
a man who would not have interfered with his 
brother’s prospects, as regafded either love or mon- 
ey, if he had thought that in doing so he would in 
truth have injured his brother. He was a hard man, 


— 


but one not willfully unjust. He had satisfied him- 
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| 


tay, 


love. 
mance will not soften, though she be ever so im- | 
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self that a marriage between Ada and his brother 
must, if it were practicable, be ruinous to both of 
them. If this were so, would not it be better for all 
parties that there should be another arrangement 
made? North and South were as far divided now 
as the two poles. All Ada’s hopes and feelings 
were with the North. Could he allow her to be 
taken as a bride among perishing slaves and ruined 
whites ? 

But when the moment for his sudden departure 
came he knew that it would be better that he should 
go without seeing her. His brother Tom had made 
his way to her through cold, and wet, and hunger, 
and through infinite perils of a kind sterner even 
than these. Her heart now would be full of soft- 
ness toward him. So Frank Reckenthorpe left the 
house without seeing any one but his mother. 

Of course General Tom was a hero in the house 
for the few days that he remained there, and of 
course the step he had taken was the very one to 
strengthen for him the affection of the girl whom he 
had come to see. 

Ada Forster and her aunt were passionately 
Northern, while the feelings of the old man had 
gradually turned themselves to that division in the 
nation to which he naturally belonged. For months 
past the matter on which they were all thinking— 
the subject which filled their minds morning, noon, 
and night—was banished from their lips because it 
could not be discussed without the bitterness of hos- 
tility. But, nevertheless, there was no word of 
bitterness between Tom Reckenthorpe and Ada For- 
ster. While these few short days lasted it was all 
Where is the woman whom one touch of ro- 


pervious to argument? Tom could sit up stairs 
with his mother and his betrothed, and tell them 
stories of the gallantry of the South, of the sacri- 
fices’: women were making, and of the deeds men 
were doing, and they would listen and smile and 
caress his hand, and all for a while would be pleas- 
ant; while the old Major did not daré to speak be- 
fore them of his Southern hopes. But down m the 
parlor, during the two or three long nights which 
General Tom passed in Frankfort, open secession 
was discussed between the twomen. The old man 
now had given away altogether. The Yankees, he 
said, were too bitter for him. ‘‘I wish I had died 
first; that isall,”hesaid. ‘I wish I had died first. 
Life is wretched now to a man who can do nothing.” 
His son tried to comfort him, saying that secession 
would certainly be accomplished in twelve months, 
and that every Slave State would certainly be in- 
cluded in the Southern Confederacy. - But the Ma- 
jor shook his head. ‘ Nothing good can come in my 
time,” he said; ‘‘ not in my time—not in my time.” 

Inthe middle of the fourth night General Tom 
took his departure. An old slave arrived with his 
horse a little before midnight, and he started on his 
journey. ‘‘ Whatever turns up, Ada,” he said, 
** vou will be true to 

‘¢] will; though you are a rebel, all the same for 
that.” ; 

was Washington.” 

“‘ Washington made a nation; you are destroying 
one.” }4 

‘¢ We are making another, dear; that’sall. But 
I won’t talk secesh to you out herein the cold. Go 
in, and be good to my father; and remember this, 
Ada, I’ll-be here again next Christmas-eve, if I’m 
alive.” 

So he went, and made his journey back to his own 
camp in safety. He slept at a friend’s house during 
the following day, and on the next night again 
made his way through the Northern lines back into 
Virginia. 

After that came a year of fighting, and General 
Tom Reckenthorpe remained during that time in 
Virginia, and was attached to that corps of General 
Lee’s army which was commanded by Stonewall 
Jackson. It was not probable, therefore, that he 
would be left without active employment. During 
the whole year he was fighting, assisting in the 
wonderful raids that were made by that man whose 
loss was worse to the Confederates than the loss of 
Vicksburg or of New Orleans. And Generali Tom 
gained for himself mark, name, and glory—but it 
was the glory of a soldier rather than of a general. 
No one looked upon him as the future commander 
of an army; but-men said that if there was a rapid 
stroke to be stricken, under orders from some more 
thoughtful head, General Tom was the hand to strike 
it. Thus he went on making wonderful rides by 
night, appearing like a warrior ghost leading war- 
rior ghosts in some quiet valley of the Federals, 
seizing supplies and outting off cattle; till his name 
came to be great in the State of Kentucky, and 
Ada Forster, Yankee though she was, was proud of 
her rebel lover. 

And Frank Reckenthorpe, the other general, 


. made progress also, though it was progress of a 


different kind. Men did not talk of him so much 
as they did of Tom; but the War Office at Wash- 
ington knew that he was useful—and used him. 
He remained for a long time attached to the West- 
ern army, having been removed from Kentucky to 
St. Louis, in Missouri, and was there when his 
brother last heard of him. ‘‘I am fighting day and 
night,” he once said to one who was with him from 
his own State, ‘‘and, as far as I can learn, Frank 
is writing day and night. Upon my word, I think 
that I have the best of it.” 

It was but a couple of days after this, the time 
then being about the latter end of September, that 
he found himself on horseback at the head of three 
regiments of cavalry near the foot of one of those 
valleys which lead up into the Blue Mountain ridge 
of Virginia. He was about six miles in advance of 
Jackson’s army, and had pushed forward with the 
view of intercepting certain Federal supplies which 
he and others had hoped might be within his reach. 
He had expected that there would be fighting, but 
he had hardly expected so much fighting as came 
that day in his way. He got no supplies. Indeed, 
he got nothing but blows, and though on that day 
the Confedezates would not admit that they had 
been worsted, neither could they claim to have done 
more than hold their own. But General Tom’s 
fighting was in that day brought to an end. 


t must be understood that there was no great 
battle fought on this occasion. General Recken- 
thorpe, with about 1500 troopers, had found himself 
suddenly compelled to attack about double that 
number of Federal infantry. He did so once, and 
then a second time, but on: each occasion without 
breaking the lines to which he was opposed ; and 
toward the close of the day he fonnd himself un- 
horsed, but still unwounded, with no weapon in his 
hand but his pistol, immediately surrounded by 
about a dozen of his own men, but so far in advance 
of the body of his troops as to make it almost im- 
possible that he should find his way back to them. 
As the smoke cleared away and he could look about 
him, he saw that he was close to an uneven, irreg- 
ular line of Federal soldiers. But there was still a 
chance, and he had turned for a rush, with his pis- 


.tol ready for use in his hand, when he found him- 


self confronted by a Federal officer. The pistol 
was already raised, and his finger was on the trig- 
ger, when he saw that the man before him was his 
brother. 

** Your time has come,” said Frank, standing his 
ground very calmly. He was quite unarmed, and 
had been separated from his mer and ridden over ; 
but hitherto he had not been hurt. 

‘“‘ Frank !” said Tom, dropping his pistol -arm, 
that you ?” 

** And you are not going to do it, then?” said 
Frank. 
‘*Do what?” said Tom, whose calmness was 
altogether gone. But he had forgotten that threat 
as soon as it had been uttered, and did not even 


_know to what his brother was alluding. 


But Tom Reckenthorpe, in his confusion at meet- 
ing his brother, had Jost whatever chance there re- 


mained to him of escaping. He stood for a moment 


or two» looking at Frank, and wondering at the 


coincidence which had brought them together, be- 
fore be turned to run. 
the hurry and scurry of the affair all but two of his 
own men had left him, and he saw that a rush of 

Federal soldiers was coming up around-him. Nev- 


Then it was too late. In 


ertheless he resolved to start for a run. ‘ Give 
me a chance, Frank,” he said, and prepared to run. 
But as he went—or rather, before he had left the 
ground on which he was standing before his broth- 
er—a shot struck him, and he was disabled. Ina 
minute he was as though he were stunned; then he 
smiled faintly, and slawly sunk upon the ground. 


‘It’s all up, Frank,” he said, ‘‘and you are in at. 


the death.” 

Frank Reckenthorpe was soon kneeling beside 
his brother amidst a crowd of his own men. “ Spur- 
rell,” he said, to a young officer who was close to 
him, “it is my own brother.” ‘' What! General 
Tom?” said Spurrell. ‘‘ Not dangerously, I hope ?” 

By this time the wounded man had been able, as 
it were, to feel himself and to ascertain the amount 
of the damage done him. ‘‘ It’s my right leg,” he 
said; ‘‘just on the knee. If you'll believe me, 
Frank, I thought it was my heart at first. I don’t 
think much of the wound, but I suppose you won’t 
let me go.” é 

Of course they wouldn’t let him go, and, indeed, 
if they had been minded so to do, he could not have 
gone. The wound was not fatal, as he had at first 
thought; but neither was it a matter of little con- 
sequence as he afterward asserted, His fighting 
was over, unless he could fight with a leg amputa- 
ted between the knee and hip. 

Before nightfall General Tom found himself in 
his brother’s quarters, a prisoner on parole, with his 
leg all but condemned by the surgeon. The third 
day after that saw the leg amputated. For three 
weeks the two brothers remained together, ‘and aft- 


‘er that the elder was taken to Alexandria as a pris- 


oner, there to wait his chance of exchange. At 
first the intercourse between the two brothers was 
cold, guarded, and uncomfortable; but after a while 
it became more kindly than it had been for many a 
day. Whether it were cold or kindly, its nature, 
we may be sure, was such as the younger brother 
made it. Tom was ready enough to forget all per- 
sonal animosity as soon as his brother would him- 
self be willing to do s6; though he was willing 
enough also to quarrel—to quarrel bitterly as ever 
—if Frank should give him occasion. As to that 
threat of the pistol, it had passed away from Tom 
Reckenthorpe, as all his angry words passed from 
him. It was clean forgotten. It was not-simply 
that he had not wished to kill his brother, but that 
such a deed was impossible to him. The threat 
had been like a curse that means nothing, which is 
used by passion as its readiest weapon when passion 
is impotent. But with Frank Reckenthorpe words 
meant what they were intended to mean. The 
threat had rankled in his bosom from the time of its 
utterance to that moment, when a strange céinci- 


dence had given the threatener the power of execu- 


ting it. The remembrance of it was then strong 
upon him, and he had expected that his brother 
would have been as bad as his word. Butthis broth- 
er had spared him ; and now, slowly, by degrees, he 
began to remember that also. ; 
‘* What are your plans, Tom ?” he said, as he sat 
one day by his brother’s bed before the removal of 
the prisoner to Alexandria. | 
Plans,” said Tom. ‘*‘ How shoulda fellow 
like me have plans? To eat bread water in 
prison at. Alexandria, I suppose.” | 
‘* They'll let you up to Washington on your pa- 
role, I should think. Of course I can say a word 
for you.” | 
“ Well, then, do say it. I’d have done as much 


for you, though I don’t like your Yankee politics.” 


‘* Never mind my politics now, Tom.” 

‘IT never did mind them. But at any rate, you 
see I can’t run away.” | 

It should have been mentioned a little way back 
in this story that the poor old Major had been 
gathered to his fathers during the past year. As 
he had said himself, it would be better for him that 
he should die. - He had lived to see the glory of his 
country, and had gloried in it. If further glory or 
even further gain were to come out of this terrible 
war—as great gains to men and nations do come 
from contests which are very terrible while they 
last—he at leact not live tosee it. So when 


-ered that in keeping his brother away from home 


| clined to think that he allowed no such romantic | 


- which were abandoned on the approach of Meade. 


| The bottom cut on page 13 shows the cutting on 


he was left by his sons, he turned his face to the 
wall and died. 

‘‘T suppose you will get home?” said Frank, aft- | 
er musing a while, ‘‘and look after my mother and 
Ada?” 


“If Tcan I shall, of course. What else can Ido | 


with one leg ?” 

** Nothing in this war, Tom, of course.” 
there was another pause between them. 
what will Ada do?” said Frank. 

‘‘ What will Ada do? Stay at home with my 
mother.” 

“Ah, yes. But she will not remain always as 
Ada Forster.” 

‘Do you mean to ask whether I shall marry 
her; because of my one leg? If she will have whe, 
I certainly shall.” 

‘** And will she? Ought you to ask her?” 

‘*If I found her seamed all over with small-pox, 
with her limbs broken, blind, disfigured by any 
misfortune which could have visited her, I would 
take her as my wife all the same. If she were 
penniless it would make no difference. She shall 
judge for herself; but I shall expect her to act by 
me as I would have acted by her.” Then there 
was another pause. ‘Look bere, Frank,” con- 
tinued General Tom; ‘if you mean that I am to 
give her up as a reward to you for being sent home, 
I will have nothing to do with the bargain.” 

“‘T had intended no such bargain,” said Frank, 
gloomily. 

‘* Very well; then you can do as you please. If 
Ada will take me, I shall marry her as soon as she 
will let me. If my being sent home depends upon 
that, you will know how to act now.” 

Nevertheless he was sent home. There was not 
another word spoken between the two. brothers 
about Ada Forster. Whether Frank thought that 
he might still have a chance through want of firm- 
ness on the part of the girl; or whether he consid- 


Then 
And 


he could, at least, do himself no good ; or whether, 
again, he resolved that he would act by his brother 
as a brother should act, without reference to Ada 
Forster, I will not attempt tosay. Fora day or 
two after the above conversation he was somewhat . 
sullen, and did not talk freely with his brother. 
After that he brightened up once more, and before 
long the two parted on friendly terms. 
Frank remained with his command, and General 
Tom was sent to the hospital at Alexandria, or to 
such hospitalities as he might be able to enjoy at 
Washington in his mutilated state, till that affair 
of his exchange had been arranged. 

In spite of his brother’s influence at head-quarters 
this could not be done in a day; nor could permis- 
sion be obtained for him to go home to Kentucky 
till such exchange had been effected. In this way 
he was kept in terrible suspense for something over 
two months, and mid-winter was upon him before 
the joyful news arrived that he was free to go where 
he liked. | 

Disturbed as was the state of the country, never- 
theless railways ran from Washington to Baltimore, 
from Baltimore to Pittsburg, from Pittsburg to Cin- 
cinnati, and from Cincinnati to Frankfort. So that 
General Tom’s journey home, though with but one 
leg, was made much faster, and with less difficulty, 
than that last: journey by which he reached the old 
family house. And again he presented himself on 
Christmas-eve. Ada declared that he remained 
purposely at Washington, so that he might make 
goou his last promise to the letter; but I am in- 


idea as that to detain him among the amenities of 
Washington. 

He arrived again after dark, but on this occasion 
did not come knocking at the back door. He had 
fought his fight, had done his share of the battle, 
and now had reason to be afraid of no one. But 
again it was Ada who opened the door for him. 
‘*Oh, Tom! oh, my own one!” There never was a 
word of question between them as to whether that 
unseemly crutch and still unhealed wound was to 
make any difference between them. General Tom 
found before three hours were over that he lacked 
the courage to suggest that he might not be accept- 
able to her as a lover with one leg. There are | 
times ip which girls throw off all their coyness, and 
are as bold in their loves as men. Such a time was 
this with Ada Forster. In the course of another 
month the elder General simply sent word to-.the 
younger that they intended to be married in May, 
if the war did not prevent them; and the younger 
General simply sent back word that his duties at 
Head-quarters wofld prevent his being present at 
the ceremony. 

And they were married in May, though the din 
of war was going on around them on every side. 
And from that time to this the din of war is still 
going on, and they are in the thick of it. 


THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


Ovr correspondent with this army furnishes us 
with a series of illustrations of the recent operations 
of the Army of the Potomac, which we reproduce 
on pages 12 and13. They require only a féw words 
of explanation. The centre illustration on page 
12 shows the rebel earth-works at Germania Ford, 


The illustration at the bottom of page 12 shows 
Warren's troops attacking and carrying Robertson’s 
Tavern, an old Virginia hostelry. The illustration 
at the top of page 12 shows the rebel line in front 
of Sedgwick at Mine Run. The illustrations on 
page 13 show the positions on Mine Run. At the 
top is the centre of both armies, Arnold’s battery 
on the left; in the centre is Roe’s Farm, with the 
Pennsylvania batteries F and G in the fore-ground ;- 
Clark Mountain in the distance at the right; this 
being the strong point in the enemy’s position. 


the railroad opposite Warren’s last position on our 
extreme left. The centre cut on page 13 shows 
the passage at Germania Ford on our return from 
this expedition. The remnants of the bridge on 


‘could not be heard for the noise 


General }. 


‘my folks and go off to 


.sued and a great mob was 


the plank road appear in the sketch. 


‘HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


by Hetty, add hed worked myeslf up to'the eticking 
y y, and bad wor my to 

sez I, ** Heity, if a feller was to po. you to marry 
what wud you say?" Then she laughed, and sez ; 
*“*That would depend on who asked 

‘*Suppose it was Ned Willis?” 
Willis, but not you.” That kinder s me; but I 
was too cute to lose the opportunity, so sez I agen, 
**Suppose it was me?” And then you orter see her pout 
up her lip, and sez she, “I don’t take no su es.” Well 
now, you see there was nothin" for me to do but touch the 
gun off. So bang it went. Sez I, “ Lor, Hetty, it’s me. 
Won't you say yes?" And then there was such a hulla- 
balloo in my head, I don’t know *xactly what tuk. 

but I thought I heerd a yes whisperin’ somewhere out 
the skirmish. . 


An old Scotch parson, who was not only a preacher but 
a parson, and who on week days returned the visits which 
his people made to him at the kirk on Sundays, once came 
to the house of a parishioner, where his gentle knocking 
within. Upon this he 
lifted the latch and walked in, saying, in a majestical way. 
**T should like to know who is the head of this house? 


“* Weel, Sir,"’ said Sandie, “ if ye bide a wee we'll maybe: if 
trying to settle 


be able to tell ye, for Janet and I are just 


that point.” 

Foote, sitting at table next to a gentleman who had 
helped hi to a very large piece of bread, took it up, 
intending to cut a slice from it. ‘* Sir,” said the gentle- 


man, “that is my bread.” “I beg a thousand pard 
Sir,” replied Foote; **I protest I took it for the loaf.” 


WE May.—May not *‘sweet children” of 


_ Hebrew parentage be appropriately called little Jew-jubes ? 


Swrer Breap.—Loaf sugar. | 


A young Cambridge student once contended with John- 
son, whom he met*at Boswell’s, that prosaic poetry and 
poetical prose must be equally goog. ‘* No, Sir,” replied 
the Doctor; ‘‘a man may like brandy in his tea, though 
not tea in his brandy." The student was asked afterward. 
what jhe thought of Dr. Johnson. “I think," said he, 
**that he is the great bear of conversation—his diction is 
all contradiction.” 


—May a la 


fee given to a physician be looked 
u as a medical 


One of the fair daughters of Northampton was recently 
singing a fashionable air at a high pitch of voice, when an 
Irishman, who was passing by, rushed in with a look of 
astonishment, and exclaimed, ** Sure, and I thought some 
one was being murthered!"’. 


A TOUGH QUEST[ON AND A LUCID ANSWER. 


stion. If your mother’s mother was my mother’s sis- 
ter’s aunt, what relation would your 
uncle's nephew be to my older broth 
in-law ? 


t-grand 
first cousin's son- 


Answer. As your mother’s mother is to my elder broth- 


er’s first cousin's son-in-law, so is my mother’s sister’s aunt 
to your great-grandfather’s uncle’s nephew. Divide your 
mother’s mother by my elder brother's first cousin's son- 
in-law, and multiply my mother’s sister’s aunt by your 


great-grandfather’s uncle’s nephew, and either add or sub- . 


stract—we forget which—and you will have the answer— 
‘+in the spring.” 


The Baptist Chronicle says: At an examination of girls 
for the rite of confirmation, in the Episcopal Church, in an- 
swer to the question, “ What is the outward and visible 
sign and form in baptism ?”’ the reply of a bright little the- 
ologian was, ‘* The baby, Sir!” 

WouLp any GENTLEMAN oblige A Lapy ?"—Certainly 

not; he would endeavor to persuade her. 


GnosTt WE SHOULD LIKE EXCESSIVELY TO Sex.—The 


A 
Ghost of Crinoline. 


Kansas City is a gay place, and they have quecr spect- 
mens of humanity down there. If you don’t believe it, 
read the following from the Journal, about a woman of 
doubtful loyalty, who was recently before the Provost Mar- 
shal: ‘*She gave as an evidence of her loyalty that her 
husband had been killed in the One Hundred and Sixth 
Illinois Regiment. ‘When did your husband go to Hll- 
nois? ‘About three years rm *That was before the 
war, was it not? ‘Yes.’ *‘ y did you not go with 
him? ‘Well, I didn’t like to go off so far with a man I 
wasn't much acquainted with.’ ‘You don’t mean to say 
that your husband.was so much of a st r that you did 
not like to go with him? ‘ Yes, I do. had only been 
married to him about a year, and I wasn’t going to leave 
nois with a man I didn’t know 
more about.’*” What could he do but discharge her? 


A thief having stolen a cup from a tavern was pur- 

raised around him. A by- 
stander was asked what was the matter. ‘“ Not fs 
was the reply; ‘‘only a poor fellow has taken a cup 
much,” 


A One-provs Puzziz.—Why is Big Ben an hour after 
noon like a startling fact ?—Because it strikes one. 


A Purr-verse Creafven.—A stubborn cat. 


— 


was 
cirklar is duly receaved. 
him jus so often 


ficient, Wallup him well, Sur, and you will receave my 

thanks. — Yours, Moses Walker.—P.8. Wat accounts 
for John being sich a bad ecoller is that he’s my sun by my 
wife's first husband.” 


come to the conclusion that its nowhere! 


A SEEMING Comrmmassonon.—i suitable name for a 
fickle mind would be Mr. Percy 


The Christian Advocate says: Meeting with 
the other day, we asked him what was the matter. 
miasma.” “Ah, 


y was that no 
his work on that day, as he had been <oing his best to 
prevent his cider from working. 


When Lord Lauderdale lau at one _ueridan’s 
jests, and promised to repeat it, Sheridar 
‘fefrain from doing s0; “for,” said he a in your 
mouth is no laughing matter." 

Dr. Johnson was in comp:uy with very loquacious 
lady, of whom he took bu’ very little notice, and -n piqr 
she said to him, “* Why, Doctor, I believe yo are °.0t 


very fond of the Of ladies.” ** You are eet 
he replied; Ike their delicacy; 
vivacity, and I like their eflence,” | oud 


me.” Then sez 
Sez she, “I'd tell Ned 


| 
we | 
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i The principal of a public school has been sending cireu- { 
lars to the parents, asking for a written guthority to *‘in- is 
flict such punishment, corporal or otherwise,” as may in FS 
his judgment be proper. The following answer proves ! 
, | that one of the parents, at | i 
idea: ** Dear Sir,—Your flogging ' 
I hopes, as to my sun John, you | 
as you like. Heesa bad boy is John. Although I've been 
in the habit of teaching him miself, it seems to me he will 
never larn apithink—his spellin is y ottragusly de- 
People often make use of the expression, ‘‘ wiiere last | 
Veer—Mr. Persevere. 
man 
| 
| are you 
| : Pn | Th. man had the asthma and was using Cherry Pector- 
| al; but Mrs. Partingten herself could not have hit upon 
| happier words to tell the disease and the remedy. 
| 
| A gentleman who took the occasion on Sabbath :ast to 
doctor some cider, so as to keep it sweet, was taken to 
task by his good wife for laboring on the Sabbath. His 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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VERY HARD CASH. 
By CHARLES READE, Eso. 


AUTHOR OF “IT iS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” ETC. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

Serceant Savunpers thought it prudent to 
let the emotion subside before opening the de- 
fendant’s case: so he disarranged his papers, and 
then rearranged them as before: and, during 
this, a person employed by Richard-Hardie went 
out and told him this last untoward piece of ev- 
idence. He winced: but all was overbalanced 
by this, that Skinner’s evidence was now inad- 
missible in the cause. He breathed more-freely. 

Sergeant Saunders rose’ with perfect- dignity 
and confidence, and delivered a masterly address. 
In less than ten minutes the whole affair took 
another color under that plausible tongue. The 
tactician began by declaring that the plaintiff 
was perfectly sane, and his convalescence was 
a matter of such joy to the defendant, that not 
even the cruel misinterpretation of facts and mo- 
tives, to which his amiable client had been ex- 
_ posed, could rob him of that sacred delight. 
‘*Our case, gentlemen, is, that the plaintiff is 
sane, and that he owes his sanity to those prompt, 
wise, and benevolent measures, which we took 
eighteen months ago, at an unhappy crisis of 
his mind, to preserve his iadeemaniieg and bis 
property. Yes, his property, gentlemen; t’sat 
property which, in a paroxysm of mania, he was 
going to throw away, as I shall show you by an 
unanswerable- document. He comes here to 
slander us and'mulct. us out of five thousand 
pounds; but I shall show you he is ’ready ten 
‘thousand pounds the richer for that act of ours, 
for which he debits us five thousand pounds, in- 
stead of crediting us twice the sum. Gentlemen, 
I can not, like my learned friend, call witnesses 
from the clouds, from the United States, and 
_ from the grave, because it has not occurred to 

my client, strong in the sense of his kindly 
and honorable intentions, to engage gentlemen 
from foreign parts with woolly locks, and nasal 
twangs, to drop in accidentally, and eke out the 
fatal gaps in evidence. The class of testimony 
we stand upon is less romantic: it does not se- 
duce. the imagination nor play upon the pas- 
sions; but it is of a much higher character in 
sober men’s eyes, especially in a court of law. 
I rely, not on witnesses dropped from the clouds, 
and the stars, and the stripes—to order, nor 
even on the prejudiced statements of friends and 
_ sweet-hearts, who always swear from the heart 


rather than from the head and the conscience ; 


but on the calm testimony of indifferent men, 
and on *"~::sen documents furnished by the plaint- 
iff, and on contemporaneous entries in the books 


of the asylum, which entries formally describe 


the plaintiff's acts, and-were put down at the 
time—at the time, gentlemen—with no idea of 
a trial at law to come, but in compliance with 
the very proper provisions of a wise and salutary 
Act. I shall also lay before you the evidence 
of the medical witnesses who signed the certifi- 
cates, men of probity and honor, and who have 
made these subtle maladies of the mind the spe- 
cial study of their whole life. I shall also call 
the family doctor, who has known the plaintiff 
and his ailments, bodily and mental, for many 
years, and communicated his suspicions to one 
of the first psychological physicians of the age, 
declining, with a modesty which we, who know 
less of: insanity than he does, would do well to 
imitate—declining, I say, to pronounce a posi- 
tive opinion unfavorable to the plaintiff, till he 
should have compared notes with this learned , 
man, and profited by his vast experience.” 

In this strain he continued for a good hour, 
until the defendant's case seemed to be a thing 
of granite. His oration ended, he called a string 
of witnesses: every one of whom bore the learn- 
ed counsel out by his evidence in chief. 

But here came the grand distinction between 
the defendant’s case and the plaintiff’s.. Cross- 
examination had hardly shaken the plaintiffs 
witnesses: it literally dissolved the defendant’s. 
Osmond was called, and proved Alfred’s head- 
aches and pallor, and his own suspicions. But 
then Colt forced him to admit that many young 
people had headaches without’ going mad, and 
were pale when thwarted in love, without going 
mad: and that as to the £14,000 and the phan- 
tom he knew nothing, but had taken all that for 
granted on Mr. Richard Hardie’s word. . 

- Dr. Wycherley deposed to Alfred’s being in- 
sane and abnormally irritable, and under a pe- 
cuniary illusion, as stated in his certificate: and 


~~ to his own vast experience. . But the fire of cross- 


examination melted all his polysyllables into 
guess-work and hearsay. It melted out of him 
that.he, a stranger, had intruded on the young 
man’s privacy, and had burst into a most deli- 
cate topic, his disagreement with his father, and 
so had himself created the very irritation he had 
set down to madness. He also had to admit 
that he knew nothing about the £14,000 or the 
_ phantom, but had taken for granted the young 
man’s own father, who consulted him, was not 
telling him a deliberate and wicked falsehood. 

Colt.—In short, Sir, you were retained to 
make the man out insane, just as my learned 
| there is retained. 

ycherley.—I think, Sir, it would not be 
consistent with the dignity of my profession to 
notice that comparison. 

Colt.—I leave defendant’s counsel to thank 
_ you for that. Come, never mind dignity ; let us 
_ have-a little truth. Is it consistent with your 
dignity to tell us whether the keepers of private 
asylums pay you a commission for all the pa- 
_ tients you consign to durance vile by your cer- 

tificates ? | | 
Dr. Wycherley fenced with this but 

the remorseless Colt only kept him longer under 
torture, and dragged out of him tha: he received 


though not at two. 


fifteen per cent. from the asylum keepers for ev- 


ery patient he wrote insane; and that he had 
an income of eight hundred pounds a year from 
that source alone. This, of course, was the very 
thing to prejudice a jury against the defense ; 
and Colt's art was to keep to their level. | 

Speers, cross-examined, failed to conceal that 
he was a mere tool of Wycherley’s, and had 
signed in manifest collusion, adhering to the 
letter of the statute, but violating its spirit: for 
certainly, the act never intended by ‘‘separate 
examination,” that two doctors should come into 
the p and walk into the room alternately, 
then reunite, and do the signing as agreed be- 
fore they ever saw the patient. As to the illu- 
sion about the fourteen thousand pounds, Speers. 
owned that the plaintiff had not uttered a word 
about the subject, but had peremptorily declined 
it. He had to confess, too, that he had taken, 
for granted Dr. Wycherley was correctly in- 
formed about the said illusion. 

‘In short,” said the judge, interposing, ‘‘ Dr. 
Wycherley took the very thing for granted which 
it was his duty to ascertain: and you, Sir, not 
to be behind Dr. Wycherley, took the thing for 

nted at second-hand.” And when -Speers 
had left the box, he said to Sergeant Saunders, 
‘* If this case is to be defended seriously, you had 
ent call Mr. Richard Hardie wichout further 
elay.” | 

Tt is my wish, my lud; but I am sorry to 
say he is in the country very ill; and I have no 
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| 


hope of seeing him here to-morrow.” | 

*¢ Oh, well; so that you docall him. I shall 
not lay hearsay before the jury: hearsay gath- 
ered from Mr. Richard Hardie—whom you will 
call in person if the reports he has circulated 
have any-basis whatever in truth.” , | 

Mr. Saunders said, coolly, ‘‘Mr. Richard 
Hardie is not the defendant,” and flowed on; 
nor would any but a lawyer have suspected what 
a terrible stab the judge had given him so quietly. 

The surgeon of Silverton House was then 
sworn, and produced the case book; and there 
stood the entries which had been so fatal to 
Alfred with the visiting justices. Suicide, hom- 
icide, self-starvation. But the plaintiff got to 


Mr. Colt with a piece of paper, on which he had | 


written his view of all this, and cross-examina-— 
tion dissolved the suicide and homicide into a 
spirited attempt to escape and resist a false im-. 
prisonment. As for the self-starvation, Colt 
elicited that Alfred had eaten at six o'clock 
And pray, Sir,” said he, 
contemptuously, to the witness, ‘‘do you never 
stir out of a mad-house? Do you imagine that 
gentlemen in their senses dine at two o'clock in | 
the nineteenth century ?” | 
‘“‘No. I don’t say that.” | 
‘*What do you say,then? Is forcible im- 
prisonment of a bridegroom in a mad-house the 


thing to give a gentleman a factitious appetite | 


our barbarous dinner-hour ?” 
n a word, Colt was rough with this witness, 
and nearly smashed him. Saunders fought gal-— 
lantly on, and put in Lawyer Crawford with his 


at 


draft of the insane deed, as he ealled it, by which | 


the erotic monomaniac Alfzed divested himself — 
of all his money in favor of the Dodds. There 
was no dissolving this deed away ; and Crawford 
swore he had entreated the plaintiff not to insist 
on his drawing so unheard-of a document; but 
opposition or question seemed to irritate his 
client so that he had complied, and thc deed was ' 
to have been signed on the wedding-day. __—- 
All the lawyers present thought this looked 
really mad. Fancy a man signing away his prop- 
erty to his wife’s relatives! The court, which 
had already sat long beyond the usual time, broke 
up, leaving the defendant with this advantage. 
Alfred Hardie and his friends made a little knot 
in the hall outside, and talked excitedly over the 
incidents of the trial. Mr. Compton introduced 
Fullalove and Vespasian. They all shook hands 
with this, and thanked them warmly for the 
timely and most unexpected aid. But Green and 
a myrmidon broke in upon their conversation. 
‘“‘T am down on Mr. Barkington, alias Noah 
Skinner. It isn’t very far from here, if you will 
follow me.” Green was as excited as a fox-hound 
when Pug has begun to trail his brush ; the more 
so that another client of his wanted Noah Skin- 
nér; and so the detective was doing a double 
stroke of business. He led the way; it was dry, 
and they all went in pairs after him into the back 
slums of Westminster: and a pretty part that is. 
Now as they went along Alfred hung behind 


with Julia, and asked her what on earth she | 
meant by swearing that it was all over between | 
_** Why, your last letter was full | 


her and him. 
of love, dearest; what could you be thinking of 
to say that ?” 

She shook her head sadly, and revealed to 
him, with many prayers for forgiveness, that she 


had been playing a part of late: that she had | 


concealed her father’s death from him, and the 
fatal barrier interposed. ‘‘I was afraid you 
would be disheartened, arid lose your first class, 
and perhaps your trial. But _ are safe 
now, dear Alfred; I am sure judge sees 
through them; for I have studied him for you. 
I know his face by heart, and all his looks and 
what they mean. My Alfred will be cleared of 
rt) gee slander, and happy with some one— 

‘*'Yes, I mean to be happy: with some one,” 
said Alfred. ‘‘I am not one of your self-sacri- 
ficing fools. You shall not sacrifice me to your 
mother’s injustice nor to the caprices of fate. 
We love one another; but you would immolate 
me for the pleasure of immolating yourself. 
Don’t provoke me, or I'll carry you off by force. 
I swear it, by Him who made us both.” 

*‘ Dearest, how wildly you talk.” She hung 
her head, and had a guilty thrill." She could not 
help thinking that eccentric little measure would 
relieve her of the sin of disobedience. 

said he. ‘I’m not aman to 


| Hardie by Noah Skinner. 


After uttering this doughty lution he was 
uite silent, and they went sadly fide by side; so 
ear, so near, yet always some infe thing or 

other coming between them. They reached a 
passage in a miserable street. At the mouth 
stood two of Green’s men, planted there to fol- 
low Skinner should he go ont: but they reported 
all quiet. ‘* Bring the old gentleman up,” said 
Green. ‘‘I appointed him six o'clock, and it’s 
on the stroke.” He then descended the 

and striking a light led the way up a high stair. 
Skinner lived on the fifth story. Green tapped 
at his door. ‘‘Mr. Barkington.” 

No reply. 

‘*Mr. Barkington, I've brought you some 
money.” 

No reply. : 

‘* Perhaps he is not at home,” said Mr. Comp- 
ton. 

‘*Oh yes, Sir, I sent a sharp boy up, and he 
picked the paper out of the keyhole and saw him 
sitting reading.” 

He then applied his own eye to the keyhole. 
‘*T see something black,” said he, ‘‘I think he 
suspects.” 

While he hesitated, they became conscious of 
a pungent vapor stealing through the now open 
keyhole. 

Hallo!” said Green, What is this ?”’ 

Fullalove observed coolly that Mr. Skinner’s 
lungs must be peculiarly made if he could breathe 
in that atmosphere. ‘‘If you want to see him 
alive, let me open the door.” : 

There’s something amiss here,” said Green, 

vely. 

At chat! Fullalove whipped out a tool no bigger 
than a nut-cracker, forced the edge in, and sent 
the door flying open. The room or den was full 
of an acrid vapor, and close to them sat he they 
sought motionless. 

‘** Keep the lady back,” cried Green, and threw 
the vivid light of his bull’s-eye on a strange, 
grotesque, and ghastly scene. The floor was 
covered with bright sovereigns that glittered in 
the lamp-light. On the table was an open book, 
and a candle quite burned down: the grease had 
run into a circle. | 

And as was that grease to the expired light, 
so was the thing that sat there in human form 
to the Noah Skinner they had come to seek. 
Dead this many a day of. charcoal fumes, but 
preserved from decomposition by those very 
fumes, sat Noah Skinner, dried into bones and 
leather, waiting for them with his own Hard 
Cash, and with theirs: for, creeping awe-struck 
round that mummified figure seated dead on his 
= sovereigns, they soon noticed in his left 

and a paper: it was discolored by the vapor, 
and part hid by the dead thimb; but thus much 
shone out clear and amazing, that it was a bank- 
er’s receipt to David Dodd, Esq., for £14,000, 
drawn at Barkington, and signed for Richard 
Julia had drawn 
back, and was hiding her face; but soon curi- 
osity struggled with awe in the others: they 
peeped at the Receipt; they touched the weird 

gure. Its yellow skin sounded like a drum, 
ang its joints creaked like 4 paper =. At last 
Compton suggested that Edward Dodd ought to 
secure that valuable document. __ 

‘*No, na,” said Edward: ‘it is too like rob- 
bing the dead.” 

‘*Then I will,” said Compton. 

But he found the dead thumb and finger would 
not part with the receipt; then, as a trifle turns 


_ the scale, he hesitated in turn: and all but Julia 
- stood motionless, round the body that held the 


Receipt, the soul of the lost Cash, and yet still, 
as in life, seemed loth to part with it. 

Then Fullalove came beside the arm-chair, 
and said, *‘I’m a man from féreign parts; I 
have no interest here but justice: and justice 
I'll dew.” He took the dead arm, and the joint 
creaked: he applied the same lever to the bone 
and parchment hand he had to the door: it 
creaked too, but more faintly, and opened and 
let out this 


A stately foot came up the stair, but no one 
heard it. All were absorbed in the strange weird 
sight, and this great stroke of fate; or of Provi- 
dence. 

‘¢ This is yours, I reckon,” said Fullalove, and 
handed it to Edward. 

‘*No, no!” said Compton. ‘See: I’ve just 
found # will, bequeathing all he has in the world 
with his blessing, to Miss Julia Dodd. These 
sovereigns are yours, then. But above all, the 
paper: as your legal adviser, I insist on your 
taking it immediately. Possession is nine points. 
However, it is actually yours, in virtue of this be- 
quest.” 

A solemn, passionless voice seemed to fall on 
them from the clouds, | 

‘*No; rz 1s Mine.” 


| CHAPTER LVII. 


Just before noon next day, on toard the Vul- 
ture, the bell on which the half hours are struck 
was tolled slowly to collect the ship’s company ; 
and soon the gangways and booms were crowd- 
ed, and even the yards were manned with sail- 
ors, to see their shipmate committed to 
the deep. Next came the lieutenants and mid- 
shipmen and stood reverently on the deck: the 

y was brought and placed on a grating. 
Then, all heads being uncovered below and aloft, 
the chaplain read the solemn service of the dead. 

Many tears were shed by the rough sailors, 
the more so that to most of them, though not to 
the officers, it was now known that poor Billy 
had not always been before the mast, but had 
seen better days, and commanded vessels, and 
saved lives; and now he had lost his own. 

The service is the same as ashore, with this 
exception: that the words ‘‘ We commit his body 
to the ground, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” etc., 
are altered at sea, thus: ‘‘ We commit his body 
to the deep, to be turned into corruption, look- 
ing for the resurrection of the body, when the 
sea shall give up her dead, and the life df the 
world to come.” At these words the body is al- 
lowed to glide off the grating into the sea, The 
chaplain’s solemn voice drew near those very 
words, and the tears of pity fell faster; and 
Georgie White, an affectionate boy, sobbed vio- 
lently, and shivered beforehand at the sullen 
plunge that he knew would soon come, and then 
he should see no more poor Billy who had given 
his life for his. 

At this moment the captain came flying on 
deck, and, jumping on to a gun, cried sharply, 
‘< Avast! Haul that body aboard.” 

The sharp voice of command cut across the 


way. ‘The chaplain closed his book with a look 
of amazement and indignation: the sailors stared, 
and for the first time did not obey an order. To 
be sure it was one they had never heard before. 
Then the captain got angry, and repeated his 
command louder; and the body was almost 
jerked in board. 
‘*Carry him to my 
face.” 
By this time nothing could surprise Jackey 
Tar. Four sailors executed the order promptly. 
Bosen, pipe to duty.” | 
While the men were dispersing to their sever- 
al stations, Captain Bazalgette apoloyiz:d to the 
chaplain, and explained to him and to the of- 
ficers. But I give his explanation in my own 
words. Finding the ship quiet, the purser went 
to the captain down below, and asked him cool- 
ly what entry he should make in the ship’s books 
about this William Thompson, who was no more 
William Thompson than he was. ‘‘ What do 
you mean?” said the captain. Then the purser 


cabin; and uncover his 


ing him last night for interment, had found 


al of the Humane Society, and a slip of paper 
written on in a lady’s hand; then they had sent 
for him; and he had seen at once that this was 
a mysterious case: this lady spoke of him as her 
husband, and skipper of a merchant vessel. 

‘¢ What is*that?” roared the captain, who 
hitherto had listened with scarce half an ear. 

‘¢ Skipper of a merchant vessel, Sir, as sure as 
you command her Majesty’s frigate Vulture: and 
then we found his shirt marked with the same 
name as the lady’s.” 

‘* What was the lady’s name ?” 

“Lucy Dodd; and David Dodd is on the 


shirt.” 
‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me this before ?” cried 
the captain. 


‘¢Didn’t know it till last night.” 

‘¢ Why it is twelve o’clock. They are burying 
him.” : 
‘Yes, Sir.” 
‘‘Lucy would never forgive ‘me,” cried. the 


captain. And to the purser’s utter amazement 


he clapped on his cocked hat, and flew out of 
the cabin on the errand I have described. 

He now descended to the cabin and looked: 
a glance was enough: there lay the kindly face 
that had been bis friend man and boy. . 


He hid his own with his hands, and moaned. : 


He cursed his own blindness and stupidity in 
not recognizing that face among a thousand. 
In this he was unjust to himself. David had 
never looked éf till now. 
- He sent for the surgeon, and told him the 
—_ sad story: and asked him what could be 
one. 
once expressed her horror of interment at sea. 
‘* It is very hot,” said he; ‘‘ but surely you must 
know some way of keeping him till we land in 
New Zealand : curse these flies ; how they bite !” 
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solemn words and tones in the most startling — 


told him that Thompson’s mess-mates, in pre-. 
little bag round his neck, and inside it a‘med- 


His poor cousin Lucy had more than 
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The surgeon’s eyes sparkled; he happened 
to be an enthusiast in the art of embalming. 
‘¢ Keep him to New Zealand ?” said he contempt- 

uously. “I'll embalm him so that he shall go 
to England looking just as he does now—by-the- 
by, I never saw a drowned man keep his color so 
well before—ev, and two thousand years after 
that, if you don’t mind the expense.” 
' The expense! I don’t care if it cost me a 
year’s pay. I think of nothing but repairing 


- Sny blunder as far as I can.” 


The surgeon was delighted. . Standing over 


_ his subject, who lay on the captain’s table, he 
. told that >fficer how he should proceed. ‘I 
have all the syringes,” he said; ‘‘a capital col- 


lection. I shall inject the veins with care and 
patience ; then I shall remove the brain and the 
viscera, and provided I’m not stinted in arsenic 
and spices—” 

6 give you carte blanche on the purser: make 
your pieparations and send for him. Don’t tell 
me how you do it; but do it. I must write and 
tell poor Lucy I have got him, and am bringing 


him home to her—dead.”’ . 


The surgeon was gone about a quarter of an 
hour; he then retitfned with two men to remove 
the body, and found the captain still writing his 
letter, very sorrowful: but now and then slap- 
ping his face or leg with a hearty curse as the 
flies stung him. 

The surgeon beckoned the men in softly, and 
pointed to the body, for them to carry it out. 

Now, as he pointed, his eye following his fin- 
ger, fell on something that struck that experi- 


_ enced eye as incredible: he uttered an exclama- 
* tion of astonishment so loud that the captain 
_ ooked up directly from his letter; and saw him 


: anding with his finger pointing at the corpse, 
aid his eyes staring astonishment. ‘*‘ What 
n. w?” said the captain, and rose from his seat. 

‘*Look! look! look !” 

' ‘he captain came and looked, and saic he saw 
not, ing at all. 

<¢ The fly; the fly!” cried the surgeon. 
 )"es, I see one of them has been biting him; 
for thore’s a little blood trickling. Poor fel- 
low!” | 

‘¢ A lead man can't bleed from the small veins 


in his skin, “said the man of art. ‘* He is alive, . 


captain, he i alive, as sure as we stand here, 
and God’s above. That little insect was wiser 
than us; he is alive.” — 
_ “Jackson, don’t trifle with me, or I'll hang 
you at the yard-arm. God bless you, Jackson! 
Is it really possible? Run some of you; get a 
mirror; I have heard that is atest.” . 

‘Mirror be hanged. Doctor Fly knows his 
business.” 

All was now flutter and bustle: and various 
attempts were made to resuscitate David, but all 
in vain. At last the surgeon had an idea. “This 
man was never drowned at all,” said he: “I am 
sure of it. This is catalepsy. He may lie this 


way for a week. But dead he is not. Ill try 


the douche.” David was then by his orders 
stripped, and carried to a place where they could 


turn a water-cock on him from a height; and 
n had soon the happiness of pointing 


out to the captain a slight blush on David’s skin 
in parts, caused by the falling water. All doubt 
,ceased with this: the only fear was lest the 


‘ should shake out the trembling life by roug 
«usage. They laid him on his stomach, and with 


a bellows and pipe so acted on the lungs that 
at last a genuine sigh iggued from the patient's 
Then they put in a warm bed, and 
applied stimulants; and by slow degrees the eye- 
lids began to wink, the eyes to look more mel- 
low, the respiration to strengthen, the heart to 
beat: ‘* Patience, now,” said the surgeon, *‘ pa- 
tience, and lots of air.” 

' Patience was rewarded. Just four hours after 


the first treatment, a voice, faint but calm and 


genial, issued from the bed on their astonished 
ears, ‘‘Good-morning to you all.” 


They kept very quiet. In about five minutes | 


more the voice broke out again, calm and sono- 
rous. | 


‘¢ WHERE IS MY MONEY? MY FOURTEEN THOU- 
SAND POUNDS.”’ 


These words set them all looking at one an- 
other; and very much puzzled the surgeon: 
they were delivered with such sobriety and con- 
Captain,” he whispered, ‘‘ ask him 
if he knows you.” 

“David,” said the captain, kindly, ‘‘do you 
know me?” 

David looked at him earnestly, and his old 
kindly smile broke out, ‘‘ Know ye, ye dog,” 
said he, ‘‘why you are my cousin Reginald. 
And how came you into this thundering Bank ? 
I hope you have got no money here. Ware 
land sharks!” ! 

'**We are not in a Bank, David; we are on 
board my ship.” 

‘*'The deuce we are. But where’s my money?” 

**Oh, we'll talk about that by-and-by.” 

_ The surgeon stepped forward and said, sooth- 
weiy> al You have been very ill, Sir. You have 
a fit.” 


. ‘I believe you are right,” said David, thought- 
fully. 

** Will you allow me to examine your eye ?” 

«** Certainly, doctor.” 

The surgeon examined David’s eye with his 
thumb and finger; and then looked into it to 
see how the pupil dilated and contracted. 

‘He rubbed his hands after this examination ; 
‘‘More good news, captain!” then lowering his 
voice, ‘* Your friend is as sane as J am.” 

. The surgeon was right. A shock had brought 
back. the reason a shock had taken away. But 
ttow or why I know no more than: the child un- 
born, The surgeon wrote a learned paper, and 


explained the whole most ingeniously... I don’t 
believe one word of his explanation, and can’t 


better it, so confine myself to the phenomena. 


Being now sane, the boundary wall of his mem- | 


| pudent boy, ‘‘and I wil 


ory was shifted. He remembered his whole life 
7 to his demanding his cash back of Richard 

ardie: and there his reawakened mind stopped 
dead short. Being asked if he knew William 


| Thompson, he said, ‘‘ Yes, perfectly. The man 


was a foretopman on board the Agra, and rath- 
er a smart hand. The ship being aground, he 
came or to sea on 8 piano: but we cut the 
hawser and he got safe ashore.” His recovered 


reason rejected with contempt as an idle dream | 
him just now.” 


all that had happened while that reason was in 
defect. The last phenomena I have to record. 
were bodily; one was noted by Mr. Georgie 
White in these terms; ‘‘ Billy’s eyes used to be 
like a seal’s: but now he is a great gentleman 
they are like yours and mine.” The other was 
more singular: with his recovered reason came 
his first gray hair, and in one fortnight it was 
all as white as snow.” 

He remained a fortnight on board the Vulture, 
beloved by high and low. He walked the quar- 
ter-deck in the dress of a private gentleman, but 
looking like an admiral. The sailor# touched 
their hats to him with a strange mixture of 
veneration and jocoseness. They called him 


among themselves Commodore Billy. He was 


supplied with funds by Reginald,-and put on 
board a merchant-ship-bound for England. He 
landed, and went straight to Barkington. There 
he heard his family were in London. He came 
back to London, and sought them; a friend told 
him of Green ;. he went to him, and of course 
Green saw directly who he was. But able men 
don’t cut business short; he gravely accepted 
David’s commission to find him Mrs. Dodd. 
Finding him so confident David asked him if 
he thought he could find Richard Hardie, or his 
clerk, Noah Skinner ; both of whom had levant- 
ed from Barkington. Green, who was on a hot 
scent as to Skinner, demurely accepted both 
commissions, and appointed David to meet him 
at a certain place at six. | ° 

He came; he found Green’s man, who took 
him up stairs, and there was that excited group 
determining the ownership of the receipt. 

Now to David that receipt was a thing of 
yesterday. ‘‘It is mine,” said he, They all 
turned to look at this man, with sober, passion- 
less voice, and hair of snow. A keen cry from 
Julia’s heart made every heart there qu ver, and 
in a moment she was. clinging and sobbing on 
her father’s neck. Edward could only get his 
hand and press and kiss it. Instinct told them 
Heaven had given them their father back mind 
and all. | 

Ere the joy and the emotion had calmed them- 
selves, Alfred Hardie stepped out and ran like a 
deer to Pembroke Street. 

Those who were so strangely reunited could 
not part for a long time, even to go down the 
stairs one by ore. 

David was the first to recover his composure : 
indeed, great tranquillity of spirit had ever since 
his cure been a remarkable characteristic of this 
man’s nature. His passing mania seemed to 
have burnt out all his impetuosity, leaving him 
singularly sober, calm, and self-governed. 

Mr. Compton took the money and the will, 
and promised the executrix Skinner should be 


decently interred and all his debts paid out of | 
room to talk to the sappy pair. 
David seated calmly at his wife’s feet, her soft 


the estate. He would look in at 66 by-and-by. 

And now a happy party wended their way to- 
ward Pembroke Street. 

But Alfred was beforehand with them: he 
went boldly up the stairs, and actually surprised 
Mrs. Dodd and Sampson together. 

At sight of him she rose, made him a low 
courtesy, and beat a retreat. He whipped to the 
door, and set his back against it. 
he, saucily. 

She drew back astonished, and the color 
mounted in her pale face. ‘*‘ What, Sir, would 
you detain me by force ?”’ | 

‘¢ And no mistake,” said the audacious boy. 
‘‘ How else can I detain you? when you hate me 
so?” She began to peep into his sparkling eyes 
to see the reason of this strange conduct. . 

“‘C’way from the door, ye vagabin,” said 
Sampson. 

‘‘ No, no, my friend,” said Mrs. Dodd, trem- 
bling, and still peering into his sparkling eyes, 
‘¢Mr, Alfred Hardie is a gentleman at all events : 


he.would not take this liberty with me, unless | 


he had some excuse for it.” 


“You are wonderfully shrewd, mamma,” said | 


Alfred, admiringly. ‘‘'The excuse is I don’t hate 
you as you hate me; and I am very happy.” 

‘¢ Why do you call me mamma to-day? Oh 
doctor, he calls me mamma.” 

‘¢Th’ audacious vagabin.” 

‘‘No, no, I can not think he would call me 
that unless he had some good news for us both.” 
. **What good news can he have, except that 
eh trial is going well, and you don’t care for 


‘¢Oh, howcan you say so?’ I care for all that 
concerns him: he would not come here to insult 
my misery with his happiness. He is noble, he 
is generous, with all his faults. How dare you 
call me mamma, Sir! Call it me again, my 
dear child: because then I shall know you are 
come to save my heart from breaking.” And 
with this, the truth must be told, the stately 
Mrs. Dodd did fawn upon Alfred with palms 
outstretched and piteous eyes, and all the cajol- 
ing arts of her sex. 

‘*Give me a kiss then, mamma,” said the im- 

i tell you a little bit of 
good news.” | 


She paid the required tribute with servile hu- 
mility and readiness. 

‘* Well, then,” said Alfred, and was just going 
to tell her all, but caught sight of Sampson mak- 
ing the most expressive pantomime to him to 
be cautious. ‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘I have seen 
a sailor.” 3 

Ah 

‘¢ And he is sure Mr. Dodd is alive.” 

Mrs. Dodd lifted her hands to heaven, but 


| could not speak. 


“No,” said | 


**In fact,” said Alfred, hesi- 
tating (for he was a wretched hand at a fib), 
‘*he saw him not a fortnight on board ship. 
But that is not all, mamma, ‘the sailor says he 
has his reason.” | 

Mrs. Dodd sank on her knees, and said no 
word to man, but many to the Giver of all good. 
When she arose she said to Alfred: ‘‘ Bring this 
sailor tome. I must speak with him directly.’ 

Alfred colored. ‘‘I don’t know where to find 


‘¢Oh, indeed,” said Mrs. Dodd, quietly: and 
this excited her suspicion: and from that mo- 
ment the cunning creature lay in wait for Mas- 


| ter Alfred. She plied him with questions, and 


he got more and more puzzled how to sustain 
his story. At last, by. way of bursting out of his 


hair has turned white. But perhaps you won't 
mind that.” 

“ And he hadn’t a gray hair.” 
_ “Jt is not gray, like the doctor’s; it is white 
as the driven snow.”’’ 

Mrs. Dodd sighed ; then suddenly turning on 
asked him, ‘‘ Did the tell you 


He hesitated a moment and was lost. 

**'You have seen him,” she screamed: ‘he is 
in London: he is in the house. I feel him near 
me :” and she went into something very like hys- 
terics. Alfred was alarmed, and whispered the 
truth. The doctor sent him off to meet them, 
and recommended caution: her nerves were in 
such a state a violent shock, even of happiness, 
might kill her. 

Thus warned, Julia came into the room alone, 
and while Dr. Samrson was inculcating self- 
restraint for her own sake, she listened with a 
superior smile, and took quite a different line. 
‘‘ Mamma,” said she, ‘*‘he isin the town: but I 
dare not bring him here till you are composed ; 
his reason is restored ; but his nerves are not so 
strong as they were; now, if you agitate your- 
self you will agitate him, and will do him a seri- 
ous mischief.” 

This crafty speech produced an incredible ef- 
fect on Mrs. Dodd. It calmed her directly: or 
rather, her great love gave her strength to be 
calm. ‘*I will not be such a wretch,” she said. 
‘¢See I am composed, quite composed. Bring 
me my darling, and you shall see how good I 
will be: there now, Julia, see how calm I am, 
quite calm. What, have I borne so much 
misery, ‘with Heaven’s help, and do you think I 


darling’s sake ?” 

On this they proposed she should retire to her 
room, and th2y would go for David. 

‘‘Think ove~ the meeting, dear, dear mam- 
ma,” said Julia, ‘‘ and then you will behave well 
for his sake, who was lost to us@nd is found.” 


room. No eye, even of the children, ventured 
to witness a scene s0 so sacred. We 
may try and imagine that meeting; but few of 
us can conceive it by the light of our narrow ex- 


perience. Yet one or two there may be; the 
world is so wide, and the adventures and emo- 
_ tions of our race so many. 


ir, They found 


hand laid on his white hair, lest he should leave 
her again; and they told him all the sorrow-be- 
hind them; and he, genial and kindly as ever, 


told them all the happiness before them. He 


ke like the master of the house, the father of 
the family, the friend of them all. 
But with all his goodness he was sternly re- 
solved to have his £14,000 out of Richard Har- 
die. He had an interview with Mr. Compton 
that very night, and the lawyer wrote a letter to 
Mr. Hardie, saying nothing about the death of 
‘Skinner, but ‘saying that his client, Captain 
Dodd, had recovered from Noah Skipner the re- 
ceipt No. 17 for £14,010 12s. 6d., and he was 
instructed to sue for it unless repaid immédiate- 
ly. He added Captain Dodd was mercifully re- 
stored, and remembered distinctly every particu- 
lar of the transaction. 


SAILING IN THE ATR. 


_ Ir we may believe the poets and fabulists, the 
idea of sailing in the air is no new one. Every 
school-boy knows the story of Dedalus and his son 
Icarus, and the wings made of feathers stuck to- 
gether by wax, with which they attempted to fly 
_over-sea from Crete to Sicily. These, it is said, 
worked well, only too well in the case of Icarus, 
for taking an upward flight he approached so near 
the sun that the wax melted, the wings came apart, 
* and the son fell into the sea and was drowned, while 
the father, keeping nearer the earth, made good his 
flight. The story is a fable, upon the explanation 
of which sundry learned treatises have beem, writ- 
ten. But sometime in the eleventh century Oliver 
de Malmerburg, an English Benedictine, undertook 
to play the part of Daedalus; he fitted himself with 
a pair of wings with which he flew a hundred yards, 
but came down breakin g his thigh. ‘* This acci- 
dent would never have happened,” he said, ‘if I 
had only thought of putting on a tail.” Howcver, 
he did not try the experiment again, with or with- 
out a tail. Toward the close of the eleventh ce 
tury Jean-Baptiste Dante, a French mathematician, 
tried the same thing with the same result—a broken 
leg. About the time of the Restoration the Marquis 
de Bacqueville fixed wings to his legs and arms, 
and launched himself from the balcony of his hotel, 
situated on the quay at Paris, intending to fly to 
the Tuileries. He came down upon a washer-wo- 
man’s boat in the river, and alse broke his leg. So 
much for wings fixed to the body. 
Meanwhile another kina of aerial apparatus had 
been invented by Besnier, a French shoemaker. It 
consisted of a couple of poles, with a frame-work cov- 


ered with silk at each end; these were strapped to 


own net, he said, ‘But I am sorry to say his: 


can not bear this great happiness, for my dear | 


Husband and wife met alofie in Mrs. Dodd’s |} 


the shoulders, and moved up and down by the hands 
and feet. The Journal des Savanis, for 1678, relates 
that he went above the roofs of the houses, but says 
nothing of the sad fall which he got. 

In 1809, Degen, a German residing in Paris, in- 
vented a gomplex machine, consisting of a kite, a 
balloon, and an inclined platform to resist the air 
and give a working place for the aeronaut. He 
‘tried this in the Champ-de-Mars, and got for his 
pains a sound cudgeling from the spectators, who 
thought themselves humbugged by the would-be 
aeronaut who could not raise himself an inch from 
the ground. 

In 1772 the Abbé Desforges made an aerial ma- 
chine, consisting of a boat with hinged to the 
sides and moved by acrank. On the day of trial 
he tugged away at his crank, the wings flapped vig- 
orously, but the boat would not budge. It remain- 
ed immovable on the top of the tower where the ex- 
periment was performed. 


golfier, of Annonay, in France, having read Priest- 
ley’s work on ‘‘ Different Species of Air,” conceived 
the idea of sailing in the air. They made a balloon 
of paper, which was inflated by a fire lighted with- 
in, which rarefied the air in the balloon, making it 
specifically lighter than the surrounding atmos- 
phere. The first ascension was made about the close 
of the year 1783. The balloon carried up Pilatre 


/ de Rosiers and the Marquis d’Arlande, who thus 


made the whole circuit of Paris. On the Ist of De- 
cember following the art of aerostation was fairly 
created, M. Charles, a clever physician, in com- 
pany with one of the brothers Robert, went up in a 
balloon of silk, coated with gum, and inflated with 
hydrogen gas.. They reached a height of some 


voyage. The descents and ascents were accom- 
plished by letting off gas and throwing over ballast. 
The balloon invented by Montgolfier, and im- 


cent and descent, men began to hope that means 
could be contrived for directing the passage through 
the air. Oars were first tried. On the 2d of 
March, 1784, Blanchard went up in a car suspended 
from a balloon, furnished with oars and rudder, and 
was seen voyaging backward and forward. He 
boasted that he had sailed against the wind; but it 


of different currents at various elevations, Sundry 
other experiments to the same purpose are on rec- 
ord. Among these was that of Alban (shown in 
Figure 1), His plan consisted of a number of rotary 
oars, not unlike the sails of a wind-mill. This 
worked tolerably in calm weather. However, the 
French Academy proneunced the idea impractica- 
ble, and ceased its experiments. 

We come to the systems which are now actually 
proposed. First is that of Petin (Figure 2). This 
consists of four balloons mounted on a large plat- 
form. The floor of this is made like a Venetian 
shutter, so as to offer more or less resistance to the 
ascent. Sails and ‘‘ screws” are the means of pro- 
pulsion. This plan has never been actually tried. 
—Mr. Henin’s ‘‘roversed parachute” (Figure 3) 
has only sails fixed to the balloon and car. The 
parachute below the car is designed to moderate the 
rate of ascent, and to aiid the action of the wind 
upon the sails, which are managed as on a vessel.— 
The system of Mr. Helle (Figure 4) is a eombina- 
tion of ‘‘fans” and “ screws,” moved by a couple 
of men below the car. 

M.M. Julien and Sanson have given up the spher- 
ical form of the balloon as presenting too large a sur- 
face, and offering too great resistance to the wind, 
and have adopted (Figure 5) an elongated shape, 
something like that of a fish. In Julien’s balloon 
the ‘‘screws” are placed not under the car, but at 
the centre of resistance, beneath the balloon. A 
little balloon of this kind, in which the “‘ screws” 
were moved by clock-work, was put in operation at 
the Hippodrome some yearsago. It moved against 
the wind, and seemed to demonstrate that the fish- 
form was the one for aerial navigation; and many 
competent judges thought that with adequate mo- 
tive power Julien would be able to overcome the 
currents of the atmosphere. Jarcot’s system (Figure 
6) has ‘not, we believe, been tried practically. M. 
Teisol’s project of a balloon drawn by birds (Figure 
7) is ingenious. If it succeeds, we shall be hap- 
py to record the fact. M. Moreau-Seguin has pro- 
jected a ‘‘captive-balloon” (Figure 8), the object 
of which is to give timid persons the advantage of 
an air voyage. This isto be moved bya locomotive 
on land. Who knows whether this may not turn 
out a profitable speculation in somebody’s hands ? 

M.!Le Vicomte de Ponton d’Amécourt, finding in 
the great surface of a balloon the chief obstacle to 
aerial navigation, has propounded a system of which 
M. Nadar is the expounder. His design (Figure 9) 
stands at the head of our picture. Nadar’s “‘ Heli- 
coptére” is composed of two screws placed hgrizon- 
tally on.a vertical axis. When revolving, the 
wings strike the air obliquely, and send the ma- 
chine up. For steering there is the third screw 
placed horizontally, with the axis perhaps oblique to 
those of the vertical screws. The motive power is 
furnished by a steam-engine specially designed for 
the purpose. M. Nadar, in order to raise funds to 
try this system practically, is now making the tour 
-of Europe with his monster-balloon. If he raises 
the funds, we shall not be sorry; if he raises the 
machine, we shall be more than delighted. 


ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND. 


| unavailing efforts to carry off their guns.” 


In 1777 the brothers Joseph and Etienne Mont- . 


15,000 feet, descending several times during the | 


proved by Charles, having given the power of as- 


was demonstrated that he had only availed himself — 


steep, and was only carried by the most determ. - 
ined gallantry.. After gaining the crest the divi. 
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: Pace 4 contains an illustration from a drawing 
by our correspondent, who was an eye-witness of 
the affair, of GENERAL Barrp’s Division CAPTUR- 
Isc THE Reset Guns aT Missionary RIDGE. | 
Our artist writes that ‘‘ the twilight was just per- 
: ceptible as this gallant division gained the crest, 
| Baird’s right joining Wood’s left. The ridge is 
sion swept to the left, where the fight lasted till 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s Gotp Pens are now sold at the 


- same prices as before the commencement of the war ; this 


is entirely ow!ug to the Manufacturer’s improvements in 
machinery. his present large Retail Business and Cash-in- 
Advance System ;.for, until he commenced advertising, 
his business was done on Credit and strictly with the Trade. 

The Morton Gold Pens are the only ones sold at old 
prices, as the makers of all other gold pene charge the 
Premium on the Gold, Government Tax, &c.; but Mor- 
ton has inono ease changed his prices, Wholesale or Retail. 

Of the great numbers sent by mail to all parts of the 


_ world during the past few years, not one in a thousand 


hae failed to reach its destination in safety; showing that 
the Morton Gold Pen can be obtained by any one, in every 


part of the world, at the same price, postage only excepted. | 


Reader, you can uave an enduring, always ready, and 
reliable Gold Pen, exactly adupted to your hand and style 
of writing, which will do your writing vastly cheaper than 
Steel Pens; and at the present almost universal High- 
Pressure Price of everything, you can have a Morton Gold 
Pen cheaper, in proportion to the labor spent upon it and 
material used, than any other Gold Pen in the World. 
If you want one, see **The Pen is Mightier than the 
Sword,” in next column. 


Bartlectt’s Burnished Needles. 


* Dressmakers will find them a wonderful improvement 


“over others for Hanp or Macutne Sewing. They possess 


a peculiar eye and form.”—Mme. DEMOREST. 


Bartlett's Needle Factory, 4:2 Broadway,N.Y. 
8 Burnished Needles for all the Machines. ugg 
» HAND SEWING. 
Crotchet, Knitting, Sail, Pack, Mattrass, Gill, Hackle 
Pins, &c. Try sample. 150 for 25c. Any size by mail 
anywhere. 


The Deringer Pistol. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
550 and 552 Broadway: New York. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR NEW YORK AND THE EAST- 


ERN STATES. 

By a recent arrangement with Mr. DERINGER, the sub- 
ecribers have undertaken the exclusive agency, fur New 
York and New England, of the well-known pocket arm of 
which he is the inventor and only manufacturer. They 
propose keeping constantly in store a full assortment, com- 
prising all sizes and finishes of this anique Pistol, and 
will be at all times able to fill Trade Orders with prompt- 
ness, at manufacturer's price-. The arrangement has be- 
eome necessary on the part of Mr. Deringer, in order to 
protect the public from spurious articles assuming to be 
his wares, and that purchaser only, wholesale or retail 
will be safe who appreciate this tact. TIFFANY & CO. 


American Watches | 


For Soldiers 
| AT REDUCED PRICES. 


American Watches for Americans! 


— 


Tue AMERIcAN Company give notice that they 
have lately issued a new style of Watch, expressly de- 
signed for Soldiers and others who desire a good watch at 
a moderate price. These watches are intended to displace 
the worthless, cheap watches of British and Swiss manu- 
facture with which the country is flooded, and which were 


never expected to keep time when they were made, being} 


refuse manufactures sent to this country because unealable 
at home, and used here only for jockeying and swindling 
purposes. 

We offer to sell our Watch, which is of THE MOST 6UB- 
STANTIAL MANUFACTURE, AN ACCURATE AND DURABLE 
TIME-KFEPER, and in Sterling Silver Cases, Hunting pat- 
tern, at nearly as low a price as is asked for the fancy- 
named Ancres and Lepines of foreign make, already re- 
ferred tb. 

We have named the new series of Watches, WM. EL- 
LERY, Boston, Mass., which name will be found on the 
plate of every watch of this nranufacture, and is one of our 
trade-marks. 

Sold by all respectable watch dealers in the loyal states. 

Wholesale orders should be addressed to 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Agents of the American Watch Company, 
182 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Cavalry and Artillery. 


Solid Silver, $1 25. 


Solid Silver, $1 25. 


Solid 18 k. Gold. $500. . Solid 18 k. Gold, $5 00, 
Sent by mail on receipt of Price. Also all kinds Corps, 
.Co.. and Division Pins, engraved to order, by the single 
one, 100, or 1000, and sent-to any part of the country. 
- ‘Terms cash in advance. Send fora circular. Address 
DROWNE & MOORF, 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 208 Broadway, New York. 


Opera and Field-Glasses 


Of great power, from $3 50 

Spectacles and Eye 
Also Goops 
in Grent Variety. B.H. HORN, 
Manufacturing Optician, 212 
Broadway, up stairs. Send for 
circular. 


Significance, Space, and 

Time Annihilated, Poetry and Music in Slcep, Hor- 
rid Dreams, and Happy Dream=—Are Dreams Phrophet- 
ic? Read PsycnoLtocy; or, The Science of the Soul, in 
Jan. Double No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Only 15 cts. 
—or $150a year. Address FowLer & WELLs, 308 Broad- 
way, N. Y 


H. A. HARVEY, 84 Maiden Lane, N. Y.. TWINES, 
Ropes, CO GBB. and Yarn, Steam Packing, Wick, 
Cc ARPE , Fish Lines, Blocking Cord, Loom 
Cord -arze us Tow, Writing and Wrapping PA. 
PER, Envelopes, and Paper Bags. 


66 oo PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE ! 
SWORD.” 


THE GOLD PEN—THE BEST OF ALL PENS, 
MORTON’S GOLD PENS, 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 


On receipt of any of the following sums im Cash, the 
Subscriber will send by return mail, or otherwise, as di- 
rected, a Gold Pen or Pens—selecting the. same according 
to description, viz. : 

GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. 

For 25 cents, the Magie Pen; for 38 cents, the Lucky 
Pen; for 50 cents, the Always-Ready Pen; for 75 ceuts, 
the Elegant Pen; and for $1, the Excelsior Pen.—These 
Pens are not numbered, but correspond in sizes to numbers 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 respectively. 

THE SAME PENS IN SILVER-PLATED EXTENSION 
_ CASES, WITH PENCILS. 

For 50 cents, the Magic Pen; for 75 cents, the Lucky 
Pen; for $1, the Always-Ready Pen; for $1 25, the Ele- 
gant Pen; and for $1 50, the Excelsior Pen. 

These are Well-Finished, Good- Writing Gold/Pens, with 
Iridosmin Points, the average wear of every one of which 
will far outlast a gross of the best Steel lens; although 
they are unwarranted, and, therefore, not cxchanyeable. 


MORTON’S WARRANTED PENS. 

The name Morton,” ** Number,” and Quality,” 
are stamped on the following Pens, and the points are war- 
ranted for six months, except against accident. 

The Numbers indicate size only; No. 1 being the small- 
est, No. 6 the largest, adapted for the pocket; No. 4 the 
smallest, and No, 10 the largest Mammoth Gold Pen, for 
the desk. 

Long and Medium Nibs of all sizes and qualities. Short 
Nibs of Numbers 4, 5, 6, and 7, and made only of first 
quality. 

The Long and Short Nibs are fine pointed; the Medium 


‘Nibs are Broad, Coarse Business points, The engravings 


are fac-similes of the sizes and styles. 
GOLD PENS, WITHOUT CASES. 
For $0 75 a No. 1 Pen, lst quality; or a No.3 Pen, 3d 
uality. 


q 
For $1 00 a No. 2 Pen, ist quality; or a No. 3 Pen, 2d 


quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $1 25, a No. 3 Pen, lst quality; or a No, 4 Pen, 2d 
quality; ora No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $1 50, a No. 4 Pen, 1st quality; ora No. 5 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $1 75,a No. 5 Pen, 1st quality; or a No, 6 Pen, 2d 


quality. ‘ 
For $2 25, a No 6 Pen; $2 75a No. 7 Pen; $3.25a No. 8 
Pen; $4a No. 9 Pen; $5 No. 10 Pen—all Ist quality. 
THE SAME GOLD PENS, IN SILVER EXTENSION 
CASES, WITH PENCILS. 
For $1 50 a No.1 Pen, ist quality; or a No3 Pen, 3d 
quality. 
For $1 75, a No.2 Pen, Ist quality; ora Yo. 3 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 3d quatity. 
For $2 00,a No. 3 Pen, ist quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. 
For $2 50 a No. 4 Pen, Ist quality; or a No.5 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. 
For $3 00, a No. 5 Pen, lst quality; or a No.'6 Pen, 2d 
quality. 
For $3 50, a No. 6 Pen, 1st quality. 
GOLD PENS, ALL FIRST QUALITY, IN SILVER- 
MOUNTED DESK HOLDERS. 
For $2 00a No. 4 Pen; for $2 25 a No. 5 Pen; for $275 
a No. 6 Pen; for $3 50 a No. 7 Pen. 
For $4 09 a No. 8 Pen; for $5 a No. 9 Pen; and for $6 a 
No. 10 Pen. 

The ** 1st Quality” are pointed with the very best Lri- 
dosmin Points, carefully selected, and none of this quality 
are suld with the slightest imperfection which skill and 
the closest scrtiny can detect. 

The **2d Quality” are superior to any Pens male by him 
previous to the year 1860. 

The “3d Quality’@he intends shall equal in respect to 
Durability, Elasticity and Good Writing Qualities (the 
only true considerations) any Gold Pens made ekewhere. 

In regard to the Cheap Gold Pens, he begs leave to say 
that, previous to operating his New and Patented Ma- 
chines, he could not have made as Good Writing and Du- 
rable Pens, for the price, had the Gold been furnished gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties ordering must in all instances ify the 
** Name’’ or the ** Number" and * Quality” of the Pens. 
wanted, and be particular to describe the kind they pre- 
Ser—whether stiff or limber, coarse or sine. 

All remittances sent by mail in registered letters sre at 
my risk: and to all who send twenty cents (the charge for 
registering), in addition to the price of goods erdered, I 
will guaranty their safe delivery. 

Parties sending Gold or Silver will be allowed the full 


premium on the day received. 


TO CLUBS.—A discount of 10 per cent. will lhe allowed 
on sums of $12, of 15 per cent. on $24, and of 20)per cent. 
ou $40, if sent to one address at one time. 


ddress, A. MORTON, 
No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 


THE “RIDGEWOOD” PATENT 


SMOKING CASE: 


A, Beautiful Holiday Gift. 
Moet ingenious in its combination of the Metallic Case, 
containing Pipe and Stem, Matches and Pipe Cleaner, 
with a*handsome Tobacco Pouch attached, filling-the Pipe 
by a valve, without use of the fingers or waste of Tob:cco, 
the whole securing freedom from all odor, and partable as 
a Cigar Case. It is made for service, of various styles, at 
$1 50, $2 00, $2 25, $2 50, and $3 00 to $3 75 and $5 00; 
the two latter richly plated and enaraved. Nothing cau 
excel its Comfort, Utility, and Economy for all Smokers, 
at Home or ABROAD, in the ARMY anid Navy. Asa /res- 
ent to Friends, as a GIFT FROM THE Laniks, nothing could 
be more acceptable. FOR TIIE SOLDIER OF ALL 
RANKS, in Camp or on the March, iT 18 INVALUABLE. 
Larae Orders, with commendation from all points IN THE 
ARNY, daily attest this fact. 


Also, The Ridgewood Smoking Tobacco, 

_Of superior quality and flavor, in packages tp fill the 
pouch (about a week’s smoking, $2 25 per doz.), and larger 
sizes for the General Trade. Smokers, DEALERS, and 
SUTLERs invited to call and examine these Goods. Circu- 
lars sent on order. A LIBERAL Discount to Dealers. 
Single Cases sent by mail, paid, on receipt of price and 
25 cents. 
RIDGEWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., 
Orrick 429 cor. Howard Street, N.Y. 


Just what every Family wants. 
Savage & Co,’s No Chimney Burner 
for Hand Lamps and Lanterns, burns 
Kerosene Oil with a brilliant light 
without chimney, smoke, ~or odor. 
Saves 25. percent. Office 20% Fulton 
St., N. Y. -Agents wanted. Send for: 
circular. Sample sent free fer 50 cts. 
w=-— American Institute awarded 1st Pre- 


‘The Finest Portraits | 
| At the Lowest Price. | 


mium and Medal, 1863. 


Fish’s Patent Lamp Heating 
APPARATUS. 


Boiling —Frying— Stewing—Steeping—with the flame 
that lights the room. 


*** * By the flame of a common lamp, at the cost of a 
cent’s worth of oil, a very comfortable breakfast can be 
cooked. *** N. Y. Tribune 


*** Simple in construction, easily kept in order, ready 
Jor use in a moment, * * convenient to have on hand. ** * 


Druggist's Circular. 


*** Fish's Lamp is one of the most popular novelties of 
the day, * * * the utility of it is unquestionable, a great 
saving is made in heating and cooking small articles, and 
can be made to cook meals for a great many persons, which 
is actually done on the ambulance cars which carry the 
sick soldiers. ** * Scientific American, 


**** For family use, hospital, tent, barrack, picnics, . 
fshing. nursery or sick room, itis an article of comfort 


gond all proportion to its cost. *** * Hall's Journal of 
Health. 


***T have tried the Apparatus, and my wife and I pro- 


| claim the same a most valuable and indispensable article, 


and we now wonder how we could have so long done with- 
out it. * * * Editor Coal Oil Circular. 


*** An economical contrivance for getting up heat at 
short notice for nursery and general household purposes, 
**** one important point is the saving in cost over coal 
jfires.*** N. Y. Evening Post. 


PRICES, FROM TWO TO SIX DOLLARS. 
CAPACITY FROM ONE TO FOUR QUARTS. 


THREE ARTICLES COOKED AT ONE TIME WITH 
ONE. BURNER. 


Arranged for Kerosene or Coal Oil or Gas... 


A Descriptive Pam:)}\1*t of thirty pages furnished gratis. 
WM. bv. LUSSELL, AGENT, 
AGENTS WANTED. 206 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL, USEFUL, AND PER- 

PETUAL PRESENT. THE PHRENOLOGICAL JovR- 
NAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, for 1864. Published the first 
of each month, at $1 50 a year. This year’s Vol. con- 
tained more than 300 engraved Illustrations, and is one 
of the most entertaining works now published. Order it 
a year, for your nearest, dearest, and most valued friend. 
Sent regularly to any address, by FowLer & WELLS, No. 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 


10 for One Dollzr. 


Card Photographs of ; 
President Lincoln and each of his Cabinet—Senators— 
Statesmen—all the Major-Generals of our country. All 
other noted officers of our Army and Navy, living and dead. 
Eminent Men of all Ages, 

AUTHORS, ARTISTS, 

and all prominent persons, male and female. 

Fancy and Miscellaneous Pictures, &c. 
Send your orders to the 


‘inal Gift-Book Store, 


for all Pictures for Albums, and they will be sent free — 


per return of mail, Ten for $1; Single Copies 15 cents. 
Address q 


G. G. EVANS, Publisher, 
| Philadelphia, Penn. 
| N. B. A Classified Catalogue of over 2000 different 
books, especially adapted to Army and Navy reading, sent 
on receipt of Five Gents. SEND FORIT. Premium cer- 
tificates of my new enterprise of Watches, Jewelry, Vest 
Chains, &c., &c,, sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 


‘Sportsmen, Tourists, and Army and 
Navy Officers. 

- Powerful and Brilliant Double Glasses. 
Portability combined with 
Great power in Field, Marine, 
ourists’, Opera, and general 
out-door day and night double 
perspective glasses, will show 
distinctly a person to know 
him at from 2 to 6 miles. 
Spectacles of the greatest 
transparent power to strength- 
) en and improve the sight, 
without thd distressing result of frequent changes. Cata- 
logues sent by enclosing stamp. ‘ 
SEMMONS, Oculists—Optic 


1an, 
669} Broadway, New York. 


Cloaks and Mantillas. 


BRODIE, 
The Leader of Fashions! 
Opened his Fall Stock on Thursday, 
Sth inst. 


? 
And as usual stands unrivaled for Style, 
Quality, AND VARIETY. 


300 Canal Street, New York. 


STERLING GOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
(And all time), 


Gold and Silver Watches, 


And fine Gold Jewelry of everv description. Staple 
Goods for the Holidays, and Lasting Tokens, 
AT LOW PRICES. 

T. B. BYNNER, Importer and Dealer in Watches and 
Jewelry, No. 175 BROADWAY, N. Y., UP STAIRS. 


TOP.’’—Tue Jan. DousLe 

NUMBER, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, is the be-t 
ever issued. It has Forty Portraits, and other Mngrav- 
ings, including MaJ.-GFrn’L Banks, Lorp LynvuvrstT, and 
many BEAUTIFUL WoMEN. Only 15 cents. Or $1 50 a 
year. New Vol. Fow ier & WELLS, N. Y. 


DR. STERLING'S 
AMBROSIA 


is a stimulating oily ex- 
tract of roots. barks, and 
herbs. It will cure all 
diseases of the scalp and 


_ STERLING'S 


tirely eradicates dan- 
druff, prevents the hair 
. from falling out or from 
turning prematurely 
\ gray, causing it to grow 
: thick and long. It is 
entirely different from 
all other preparations, 
and can be relied on. 
PRICE $1 00 PER 
BOX, conaining two bot- 
tles. DR. H. H. STER- 
LING, Sole Proprietor, 
Depot No. 493 Broad- 
way. For sale by all 
druggists. 


itching of the head; en- - 


| Presents! 


Presents! 


Soldier’s Head-Quarters. 


Rare Chance for AGENTS. 
Head-Quarters for Army Corps Pins. 


Any one wishing to become my Agent, or wishing to 
purchase any thing in the Jewelry or Gold Pen ana Pen- 
cil line, I will send as sample, on the receipt of $1, to- 
gether with my wholesale circular with full instructions 
and l’remiums to Agents either a fine Gold Pen, with Ex- 
tension Case and Pencil, or a fine engraved Spring Locket 
or Bracelet, or California Diamond Seal Stone King, or « 
new style Vest Chain or Neck Chain, or a beautiful set 
of Jewelry. Also a Solid Silver Shield, or either Army 
Corps, Division, or Co. Pin, or the Kearney Cross Pin, 
with your Name, Regiment, and Co. handsomely en- 
graved upon it. 15 per ct. allowed Agents on Corps Pins. 

B. T. HAYWARD, 
Manufacturing Jeweler, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


$200! $150! $100! $650! 
PREMIUMS. 


To Editors and Others! 

I will pay the above-named amounts for the best four . 
articles on either my Soap, Saleratus, or Concentrated — 
Potash. 

The article must state the writer’s experience in using 
the goods, and must be not less than ten lines, and be 
published in the editorial columns of any good family 
newspaper. 

Any party wishing to compete for the above, and desir- 
ing further information, may address the undersigned. 
Each person writing and publishing a notice as above, will 
mail a marked copy of the paper containing the notice to 
me, and also write me by mail, giving full address. 

The Premiums will be awarded on the fourth day of 
July, 1864. B. T. BABBITT, 

64 to 74 Washington Street, New York. 


| New Haven, Conn., Oct. 22d, 1863. 
To B. T. BABBITT: 

Sir: Observing your Premium advertisement in The 
Scientific American, I concluded to state, in a few words, 
what I knew of the merits of your soap, haviug used it 
enough to conscientiously say that it is all that it is rep- 
resented to be, 

I wish to ask you if it is necessary to write my name 
in full under the article, should I'put it in one of the New | 
Haven papers. 

If the article, which is on the next page, is of no account, 
please say so, and that will end the matter; if it is ac- 
ceptable, it will appear in the paper immediately. 

J. D. W. 


N\ right, golden day that ever gave 
& he world a man who cares to save 


etimes the toil of womankind. 


man with an ingenious mind 


Y estows a real gift to us; 


YQ ecause experience proves it thus. 
n every way its claims to aid, 


here’s none but true assertions made. 
\ thus to affirm the truth we're bold, 


Q ince using this we are not sold; 


aving our time and patience too— 
Q ur friends will find this statement true. 
Ny single trial, and you can 


S) erceive that BABBITT is the man. 
J.D. W. 


HOSTETTER’S 


CELEBRATED 


STOMACH BITTERS 


TO THE DEBILITATED AND THE DECREPID. — 
For general debility and exhaustion of the powers of na- 
ture, whether occasioned by sickness, fast living, consti- 
tutional decay, old age, or any other physical or mental 
cause, the one thing needful and indispensable is Hs- 
TETTER’S CELEBRATED STOMACH BITTERS. 
When the fire of life seems to be absolutely dying out in 
the system, and the mind, sympathizing with the body, is 
reduced almost to a state of imbecility, this mighty re- 
storative seems, as it were, to lift the sufferer out of the 


Slough of Despond, and recruit and re-invigorate both the 


frame and the intellect. An old farmer, in the Valley of 
the Monongahela, writes thus to Dr. Hostetter; *+I can 
congpare the operation of your Ritters upon me to nothing 
butgthe effect of a rain after a long dry spell in the fall 


of @he year. The rain falling on the meadows starts the 


second crop of grass, and your wholesome medicine seems 
to have started a scond crop of life and spirits in me.*’ 
And this is truly the effect of this grateful and powerful 
preparation. Ladies of weak constitution, or wh: =e 
strength has been impaired by sickness or age, find it a, 
most efficacious and delightful tonic, and it is adminis- 
tered with great success in marasmus or wasting of the 
flesh, to young children. In fact, it isa much safer and 
surer cordial for the nursery than any thing advertised 


specially for that purpese. 


Sold by all Druggists and Family Grocers. 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
SHOSTETTER & SMITH, Prrrssvre 
Deror ror New York, 476 Broapway. 
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Holiday Presents. | 
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=a SPLENDID 
BHOLIDAY 
PRESENTS. 


Superbly finished :watch- 
es, the beauty of which is - 
Only equaled by their cheap- 
Y. Weekly, July 


J. H. Winslow & Co., 


100,000 | 
WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 
_ ‘Worth $500,000. | 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without 
regard to value, and not to be paid for 
till you know what you are to get. 

SPLENDID LIST!! 


OF ARTICLES TU BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


10 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $100 00 each. 
Juv Gold Watches ....... 
1) Ladies’ Gold Watches :...,......... 3500 each. 
Ladies® and Gent’s Silver Watches.. 15.00 each. 


2000 Veat and Neck Chains....,.... 5.00 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets .......... 500 to 1090 each. 
3000 300to 500 each. 
3000 Cameo Brooches ...... 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches 6 00 each. 
8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches. . 
3000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops....... ok «pies 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops 
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6 00 each. 
6 00 each. 
6 00 each. 
6:00 each. 
8 00 each. 
8 00 each. 
6 00 each. 
6 00 each. 
6 00 each, 
6 00 each. 
5 00 each. 


5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ...,.... 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs........... 
5000 Sleeve 
6000 Plain Rings.......... 
6000 Stone Set Rings, 6 00 each. 
Lockets, 250 to 10 00 each. 
§000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry. .......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, Silver M'ted Holders 400 to 5 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
Cases and Pencils.....,.... 400to 600 each. 
All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. ° 


In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward. . 


ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 2 cents each, which must be inclosed when the Cer- 
_ tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a 
bundred for $15. 

' AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
_ cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
> remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 2! 

_ cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
. in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be ueed 


_, by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- . 


Cresdy Town, County, and State. Address 
H. WINSLOW & Co.., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


KLY. 


“OR, THE 
TRIALS OF 
A Public School Teacher, 
BY 
MRS. MARY KYLE DALLAS, 
WILL SOON BE PUBLISHED IN THE 


The Neglected Warning; 
NEW YORK WEE 


SALISBURY, BRO. & CO., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR THE CELEBRATED 


ALBERTINE 
Extension Holders and Gold Pens, 


Of the most handsome and durable construction, put up 
- in new fancy cases of one dozen each, and not sold in any 
less quantities. They will retail for $3 each. 
‘Price, per dozen....... cb oe GIO 
Or 3 dozen for...... cose 25 00 
Sent by mail or express, prepaid. Address 
SALISBURY, BRO. & CO., Providence, R. I. 


A MONTH! We want Agents at $60 a month, 

expenses paid, to sell our Everlasting Pencils, 

Oriental Burners, and 13 other articles. 15 circulars 
sent free. SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 

AGENTS WANTED.—Call and examine. cr 

10 samples sent free by mail for 20 cents, that retail fo’ 


$2, urgently needed hy every person, by 
R..L, WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. . 


Cavalry Bedges 


hand and Eneraved to Order, and sent 
free on receipt of Price. 


Constantly on 
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Send for a Catalogue. Ad- 
BALCH & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 


Terms Cash in advance. 
dress C. L. 


NY WIDOW, or Parent, or Orphan, or 
. Brother, or’ Sister of any Soldier, Sailor, Marine, 
killed, or who has died in the kervice of the United States, 


_ . Who desires Ninety-six Dollars ($96) a year Pension, FROM 


ONE To Four Hundred Dollars ($100 to $400) Cash Bounty” 
and all the arrears of pay due hing, should call at once or 
‘Write to. JOSEPH E. DEVITT & Co., No. 427 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia. Also state pay, if there is any due. 


RHEUMATISM. 


Usr THE INnsorrs, BeLts, atid Arm- 
LETS. They are an INFALLIGLE ReweEpy for RHEUMATISN, 
Cotp Fret, &c. METTAM & Co.. No. 429 Broadway, N. Y. 

Insoles, ¢1 per pair; Belts, $3; Armiets, $1 50 each. 
Sent by mail for 30 cents additional. 


6 00 each. - 


erally. 


STELLA. 


‘Love. 


HA Maa 


Meeks’ 


‘New and elegant Designs, of superior Workmanship, at reasonable prices, manufactured of the very best well-sea- 
soned and selected material, und: r the supervision of the firm, whose reputation has been established seventy years. 
Every description of Furniture manufactured to ordef and executed promptly. 


Goods packed and shipped to all parts of the world. 


A New Magazine for the Ladies. 


The Lady’s Friend. 


A Monthly Magazino of Literatnre and Fashion. 


The Subscribers would beg leave to call the attention 
of their friends and the public to their NEW MAGAZINE, 
the January number of which is now ready. 

THE LADY'S FRIEND will be devoted to choice Lit- 
erature and the illustration of the Fashions, and will also 


- contain the latest patterns of Cloaks, Caps, Bonnets, Head 


Dresses, Fancy Work, Embroidery, &c., &c.; with Re- 
ceipts, Music, and other matters interesting to ladies gen- 
It will be edited by Mrs. HENRY PETERSON, 
who will rely upon.the services in the Literary Depart- 
ment of a number of well-known writers. 

A HANDSOME STEEL ENGRAVING and A COL- 
ORED STEEL FASHION PLATE will illustrate every 
number; besides well-executed Wood-cuts, illustrative 
of Stories, Patterns,*&c., too numerous to mention. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


This number (now ready) contains the following articles 
and illustrations : ; 
BEAUTIFUL MEZZOTINTO STEEL ENGRAVING. 

BEAUTIFUL COLORED STFEL PLATE. 

Mvusic.—ArTer tur BaTTLe. Words by H. Peterson 
Music by Heywood. ~ 

WILKEre's Return. By Eleanor C, Donnelly. 

Tue YANKEF Girt. By the Editor. 

Arter Lone Years. By Julia Eugenia Mott. 

LINES FOR AN ALBUM. By the Editor. 

By Mari.et W. Stillman. 

TolIpa. By T. J.C" bers, 

Mary Dy \.rginia F. Townsend. 

Sona. By Sara J. Rumsey. 


.MABEL’s MISSION. 


A Memory. By Annie F. Kent. 
Tue Luck or Mrs. Rirey. By Mrs. Margaret Hosmer. 


-Twirtcnt. By Caroline A. Bell. 


GLENGARY. By Harris Byrne. 

THE STEPMOTHER. By Sarali Tytler. 

Tue END or tur Evit, Days. By Carrie Myer. 

How Tury Do It. Embodying a‘Vlea for Widowers. By 
Marion Harland, | 

A MepreEvat Poem. By Fliza Sproat Randolph. 


WEAR THE Rina. By Olive E. Pavne. 


NEW StTYLEs oF Bonnets, Cars, Sieives, &c. Tlustrat- 


ed with numerous Wood Engravinzs, 


Work-TaBie. IHustrated with numerous Wood En- 


gravings. 

. DITOR’S DEPARTMENT. Including Sakitatory, Flowers 
in Winter, The Mother’s Remorse, New Publica- 
tions, Miscellaneous Receipts, The Fashions, Plan 
of Dressing for Gonsumptives, &c. 


{-@ Price $2 a year. Single number for sale by all 
Periodical Dealers, 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
319 WALNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


MPORTANT to the PENNSYLVANIA RE- 
serves.—Any Soldier of the Pennsyvania Reserve Reg- 
iments, who may have been discharged, or who is in the 
city, can hear something greatly to his advantage by call- 
ing upon or sending his address to JOSEPH E. DEVITT, 
No. 427 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., the Military and 


Naval Agency. 
Gold! Gold! 


Gold! 


20,000 Watches, Chains, &c., &c., &c., 
Worth $100,000. 
To be sold for One Dollar each without regard to val- 


ue, and not to be paid for until you know what you are to 
get. Send 20 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 


_ you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 

our Circular, containing full list of articles and particu- 

lars; also Terms to those who act as Agents. Address | 
C. . SHULTS, 285 River Street, Troy, N. Y. | 


Lal 


SounD MAGNIFYING TUBES FOR DEAFNESS. 

They can be concealed from view, and enable deaf pcr- 
sons to hea: at public assemblies. Send for a descriptive 
pamphiet to E. HASLAM, cor. John & Nassau St., N. Y. 


OVE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE.— 
All, born to love, and to be Loved. Mistakes, Un- 
Lappy Marriages, The Remedy, Love—signs, in the face. 
Secret of Beauty. A Woman's Experience. Falling in‘ 
_To improve the Complexion—with numerous II- 
lustrative Portraits—in Jan. Double No. PuRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. The first of a new vol. Only 15 cts. Or $150 
a year. Address Fow.er & WELLS, N. Y.’ 
D O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?— My Onguent wi!! 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smoothi- 
est — poke or injury to the skin. Price $1— 
sent by mail, post free, to any addreas, on receipt of an or- 
der, R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau mn N. Y¥. 


Salesmen Wanted. 


$75 a month, or commission allowed on sales. Apply to 
HALE & CUO., Newburyport, 


Friends. “end a stamp for my Circulars. 
L. M. HARRIS, Boston, Maas. — . Address 


Hospitals, Merchants, 


Sheets of Type, Cuts, &r., . 


“American Card Company’s 
New Union Playing Cards. 
~ National Emblems. 


Ten of Eagles. 


The suits are EaGuies, Suieips, Stars, and Fraqs. 
Colonel in place of King; Goddess of Liberty for Queen; 
Major for Jack. 

The Union Playing Cards are the first and only genuine 
American Cards ever produced, and as they are entered 
according to Act of Congress, they can be manufactured 
only by the American Card Company. 

The Cards are rapidly taking the place of Cards bearing 
Foreign emblems. The demand for them is unprecedent- 
ed in the Card Trade, and they will soon become the 


' Leading Card in the American market. 


In playing with these Cards, they are to be called by the 
names the emblems represent, and as the emblems are as 
familiar as household words everywhere among the peo- 
ple of the American Republic, they can be used as readily 
the first occasion as cards bearing Foreign emblems. 

The Union Cards are the most pleasing and attractive 
card ever made. They are produced in the highest style 
of the art, and each pack is put up in an elegant Card 
Case, suitable to keep them in when not in use, and then 
in handsome dozen boxes for the trade. 

Two Sample Packs in Card Cases sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of $1. 

Address AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, | 

455 Broadway, or 165 William St., N. Y: 


If 18, the use, for a short time, of the Tennessee Swamp 
Shrub Balsam stimulates the Beard, Moustache, &c., to 
an exceedingly fine and vigorous growth. Has been 
thoroughly tried and found infallible. A small sample 
box and the interesting history of this Balsam will be sent 
sealed on receipt of return postage. Address 

JOHN RAWLINS, 767 Broabway, N. Y. 

Elegant Christmas Presents for 4 Lady. 
Gold Composite Hunting Watch, Jeweled, excellent Time- 
keeper, $15. For a gentleman the Magic Railway Watch, 
with Time Pstent Indicator, shewing Time without open- 
ing Case, $15. Watches sent for inspection before pay- 
ment. Chains in great variety, newest styles, Ladies, $2 
upwards; Gent's, $1 upwards. Send for Circular. AR- 
RKANDALE & CO., Importer of Watches, 212 B’dway,N. Y. 


EAUTIFUL WOMEN. — For Portrarrts, 

with the Secret of Beauiy, and ** How to be Beauti- 

ful,” see the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL. The January 

Double No. has more than 40 portraits. Only 15 cts. by 

first post, or $1 50a year. New Vol. & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 


Portable Printing Offices. 


For the Army and Navy 


Druggists, and all who 
wish to print neatly, —--= 
cheaply, and expeditious- 
ly. Cireular sent free. 


six cents. Adams Press ~ 


Co., 31 Park Row, N. Y., ; 
and 35 Lincoln St., Boston. ” 


$50 for $20. 
SOLDIERS IN THE ARMY. 


For $20 we will forward by mail or express, pre-paid, - 


the following list of Fine Gold-Plated Jewelry :—4 Vest 
Chains, 12 Gent.’s S:al Rings, 3 Gold Pens and Extension 
Holders, 6 Vest Hooks, 4 Fancy Watch Keys, 12 Bosom 
or Scarf Pins, 4 pair Sleeve Buttons, 3 Box and Glass 
Pins for Miniatures, 3 Double Glass Lockets, and 3 Ulus- 


ter Stone Pins. Address THOMAS CAFFERTEY & CO., | 


Providence, R. I. 
ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 


Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 
No. +4 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rate: 


. for general and reliable use ever offered. 


Particularly valuable for 
Officers in the army, and 
travelers.—Frank Leslie's, 
Feb. 21. 

Prettiest, best and cheap- 
est time-pieces ever offered. 

— WN. lilustrated News, 
Jan. 10, 


~- 


Magic Time Observers, 
The Perfection of Mechanism! 
Being a Hunting, or Open Face, or Lady’s 
or Gentleman’s Watch combined, with 

Patent Self-winding Improvement. ~ 


A most pleasing novelty. One of the prettiest, most 
convenient, and decidedly the best and cheapest timepiece 
It has -vithin it 
and connected with its machinery its own winding at- 
tachment, reudering a key entirely unnecessary. The 
cases of this Watch are composed of two metals, the out- 
er one being fine 16 carat gold. It has the improved ruby 
action lever movement, and is warranted an accurate time- 
piece. Price, superbly engraved, per case of half dozen 
$204. Sample watc in neat morocco boxes, $35. I 
sent by mail, the postage is 36 cents; registering, 20 cents. 


Silver Watches! 
_ First-Class Hunting Time-Pieces. 
FOR ACCURACY OF MOVEMENT; BEAUTY OF MATERIAL, 


AND, ABOVE ALL, CIEAPNESS IN. PRICE, THESE 
WATCHES MUST INSURE 


UNIVERSAL. APPROBATION ! 


An imitation so faultless that it can hardly be detected 
by the most experienced judges. The material being of 
two metals, the outer one first quality Silver and the in- 
ner one German Silver, it can not be recognized by cut- 
ting or heavy engraving, making it not only in appear- 
ance, but in durability, the best resemblance of Solid 
Sterling Silver in existence. 

The sale of these watches in the army is a source of 
enormous profit, retailing, as they very readily do, at $25 
and upward. Many hundred dollars can be made in a 
single pay-day by any one of ordinary business tact! 

AT WHOLESALE ONLY! In heavy hunting cases, beau- ~ 
tifully engraved, white enamel dial, and fancy cut hands, 
in good running order, by the half dozen, $66; postage, 
$2 38; registering, 20 cts. Sold only by the case. Can 
be safely sent by mail. , 

ge TERMS CASII, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. No 
agents employed ; buyers must deal directly with us. If 
money is sent us by express or mail in a registered letter 
it is at our risk! Orders will meet the most prompt and 
faithful attention. 


HUBBARD BROS., Sole Importers, 


Broadway, cor. Courtlandt St., New York. 
The Prettiest Present for a Lady is Gold Com- 


| posite Patent Detached Lever Watch, Jeweled in 13 ac- 


tions, beautifully engraved Hunting Case, by Roskell of 
Liverpool, $25. Fora Gentleman, THE OrFricer’s WatTcH, 
Detached Lever Movement, with 13 Jewels, in Sterling 
Silver Cases, with New Patent Time Indicator, just in- 
vented for the Army, the handsomest and most useful 
Watch ever offered, $2 gw (The Gold Com posite 
Watches are also made medium size for Gents.) Warch- 
es sent for inspection before paymen:. Every novelty can 
be seen by sending for descriptive Catalogue. Agents 
wanted in every Regiment and every County on v?ri lil- 
eral terms. ARRANDALE & CO., Importers of Wutch- 
es, 212 Broadway, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


AGENTS, male or female, So.prers, and all having some 
time to spare, are particularly requested, as a FAVOR, to 
send us their address, and we will send in return, FREE, 
information for which they will be THANKFUL. We offer. 
EXTEA INDUCEMENTS. From $6 to $15 per day ABOVE EX- 
PENSES. We want addresses from rvery COONTY in the 
U. S., and from EVERY RFGINeENT in the Army. Address 
in full, RICHARDS & CO., 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Box 
3131, N. Y. 


7 A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in every 
$ county at $75 a month, expenses paid; to sell 
my new cheap Family Sewing Machines. 


Address 
S. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


J. W. EVERETT & CO., 


Will forward to any addrss, on receipt of order, Pho- 
tographs from life of any of the prominent 
OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY, 
STATESMEN, DIVINES, 

ACTORS, ABTISTS, 

CELEBRITIES, ETC., ETO. 
20 cents each. $180 perdozen. Free by mail. 


ddress 
J.W. EVERETT & Co. 
Box 1614. | N. ¥. City, 
G#~ Send for a Circular. 


Printing-Press for Sale. 


One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. Price $5500), 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Pearl St., N.Y. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


TERMS. 


One Copy for one Year . « «$300 
Two Copies for One Year . | 00 
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An Extra Copy, aratis, for every Club of TEN SuB- 


S@RIBERS, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $25 Ov. 
HARPER'S MaGazineE and Harper's. WEEKLY, together, 


ne year 00. 
one Feary OFIARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


Circulation over 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


- Single Copies Six Cents. 
TERMS. 


One Copy for One Year. . . .- « - $300 

One Copy for Two Years ...-+ -+- 5 00 

And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Clul of 
TEN SUBSCRIBERS, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $25. 

Terms TO ADVERTISERS.—Seven'i/-five Cente, ne 
for inside, and One Dollar per line for outside Adver 


tisements. 


Vols. I., IV., V., VI. and VIT. for the Years 
1°58, 1S59, 1860, 1861. 186", and 1863 of HA":- 
PERS WEEKLY,” handsomely bound in Cloth extra, 


i 5 00 each, are now ready. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PusLisHers. 


| 
| 
«Cabinet and Furniture Warehouse, 
No. 699 BROADWAY, and 333 and 335 Fourth Street. 
3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 4 00 to 
3000 Coral, Em., and|Opal Ear Drops 4 00 to 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins....:1....... 250 to 
300 Watch 200 to 
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